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Sunrise West 16 

Conclusion 

(18,000 words) 

William K. Carlson 
Nlta was almost dead, but 
there was a will to live in her 
stronger than any mere 
physical damage, as well as a 
will for revenge. 




The Law Of The 
Conservation Of Pain 
(7500 words) 

Spider Robinson 
There was the pain of a whole 
world in her voice, but it was 
her life, and did they really 
have any right to take that pain 
away from her? 




End and Beginning 28 

(3500 words) 

Thomas Easton 

The world was ending, but they 
had assurances on the best of 
authority that it would begin 
again— with them. 




The Ultimate Responsibility 
(3800 words) 

Lee Overstreet 
Everyone thought that they 
were owed his responsibility, 
but he didn't believe it, or his 
loyalty, could be divided. 




Don’t Touch That Dial 44 

(3300 words) 

William Byrne and Scott 
Edelstein 

They told him that he had 
committed the ultimate crime, 
and wouldn’t listen when he 
told them he was simply trying 
to watch TV. 

SHORT STORIES 

Potpourri 12 

Various Authors 
An editor’s selection of the 
best short stories received by 
Vertex. 




People’s Park 24 

(2000 words) 

Charles Off 

He had a job, a responsibility, to 
protect the park. Trouble was, he 
was given the responsibility of 
protecting it from its owners. 

If God Is God 60 

(2000 words) 

Terry Carr 

If the world, our lives, our 
history, is just one big cosmic 
joke, who's laughing? 




Balance Point 72 

(2000 words) 

William Rotsler 

Theoretically, along with power 
you must have responsibility. 

Even if you put the 
responsibility in the hands of 
someone else. 

FEATURE ARTICLES 

Trouble in Space 21 

Igor Bohassian 
The space program is fast 
grinding to a halt, mainly 
because no one really has the 
facts they need to fight for it. 

Space To Grow 84 

The Editors 

Here’s what’s happening on 
the space frontier. This is the 
information you need if you 
are going to keep space open 
for the future. 
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Fireball Over America 
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Gene Van Toyer 
The author of Left Hand Of 
Darkness speaks her mind on 
the past, present, and future of 
science fiction, 
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I don’t know how many of you have noticed it, but on the copyright 
page of Robert Heinlein’s book I WILL FEAR NO EVIL there is the 
address and phone number of the National Rare Blood Club. Heinlein 
placed it there because he had run across a reference to the Club in 
Parade Magazine, became interested in the aims of the Club, and used 
it in the book, as an integral part of the plot development. 

Heinlien doesn’t live in Hollywood, but it sure seems like the rest of 
this story came out of a movie script. At the time he wrote the book 
Heinlein didn’t know he was one of those people who have a very rare 
blood type. Five months after writing the book, with the references to 
the National Rare Blood Club, Heinlein became seriously ill, and it was 
only through donations of blood from nameless strangers, members of 
the Club, that Heinlein’s life was saved. 

Of course, the Club has saved thousands of people, but as with anything 
else, one “name” gets more publicity than thousands of “everyday” people. 
And publicity is what the National Rare Blood Club needs. To help in 
getting that publicity, Heinlein recently ran the following in Locus: 

“If your blood type is B-positive. O-negative. A-negative, AB-positive. 
B-negative or AB-negative, and if you will leave a warm bed or your 
work or your dinner to save the life of a stranger, we need you. Send 
a postcard or call the National Rare Blood Club. 164 Fifth Avenue. New 
York 10017, (212) 243*8037 and list your name, phone and blood type 
so that you can be reached when your blood is needed. Rare blood is 
best stored in the donor— if blood-banked it usually spoils before it is 
needed. 

“The Club welcomes all races, both sexes, and has no upper age limit— no 
dues or other costs . . . just your pledge to rush at any time to give 
your blood to save a life. The Club gives blood to non-members as readily 
as to members; no appeal is ever turned down. But we have only 12.000 
members in the USA, so someday we will fail, unless we can enroll many 
times that number. Example: A car crash in Laramie, and a victim needs 
5 units of AB-negative. The Club now has less than 400 AB-negatives. 
almost all hundreds or thousands of miles away. So he dies— needlessly, 
as Cheyenne alone has 250 potential AB-negative donors, and Wyoming 
has 2000. The problem is to find them. 

“Want to help? The Club can pay for that chartered plane, that taxi 
ride, those lost wages— what we must have are many thousands more 
volunteer rare blood donors. No reward, no thanks, just the quiet satis- 
faction of saving another human. Robert A. Heinlein." 

Science fiction readers are. by definition, dreamers. And Robert Hein- 
lein has, across the years, given us some of our most enjoyable dreams. 
But now he is telling us about something we must not dream about. This 
is something we must do something about about! 




Don Pfeil, Editor 
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the }ohn W Campbell award as 
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They were musicians, and 
very good ones. Because 
of that, they knew when 
they had been totally 
outclassed by pure, 
total talent supreme. 



T here’s a curious kind of inevita- 
bility to the way things happen at 
Callahan’s Place. Not that we 
wouldn’t have managed to help 
The Meddler out some way or 
other even if it had been, say, 
Thursday night that he came to us. But 
since it was Monday night, I finally got 
to learn iwhat it is that “heavy-metal” 
rock music is good for. 

After ten years as a musician, it was 
about time I found out. 

M onday night is Fillmore Night at 
Callahan’s Place, the night Fast 
Eddie and I do our weekly set on piano 
and guitar. But don’t let the name mis- 
lead you into thinking we play the kind 
of ear-splitting music the Fillmore East 
was famous for. Although I play an 
electric axe (a Country Gent six) and 
have an amplifier that could shatter 
glass, these are the only remnants of a 
very brief flirtation with heavy-metal 
that occurred in much hungrier times 
than these. 1 don’t like loud noises. 

No, the name derives from the curious 
custom we have here at Callahan’s Place 
of burying our dead soldiers in the fire- 
place. Your drink costs you 50 cents 
more if you do, but you feel better after- 
ward. You can tell how good a night 
it’s been by how many glasses lay shat- 
tered on the hearth, and after one par- 
ticularly tasty session Doc Webster nick- 
named Eddie and me the Fireside Fill 
More. To our intense disgust, it stuck. 

This particular Monday night, things 
was loose indeed. Eddie and 1 had held 
off our first set for a half an hour to 
accommodate a couple of the boys who 
were playing a sort of pool on the floor 
with apples and broomsticks, and by the 
time Callahan had set up the two im- 
mense speakers on either side of the 
front door, the joint was pretty merry. 

“What’re you gonna play, Jake?” Doc 
Webster called out from his ringside seat. 
1 adjusted the mikestand, turned up my 
axe just enough to put it on an equal 
footing with Fast Eddie’s upright, and 
tossed the ball right back to the Doc. 
“What would you like to hear, Doc?” 
“How about, ‘There Are Tears In My 
Ears From Lying On My Back And 
Crying In the Evening Over You?’ ” 
“Naw,” drawled Long-Drink Mc- 
Gonnigle from the bar. “I want to hear 
‘He Didn’t Like Her Apartment So He 
Knocked Her Flat’,” and a few groans 
were heard. 

Doc Webster rose to the occasion. 
“Why not play the Butcher Song, Jake?” 
I resigned myself to the inevitable. 
“The Butcher Song?” 
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“Sure,” boomed the Doc, and con- 
ducting an invisible band, he sang, 
“Butcher arms around me honey hold 
me tight . . Peanuts began to rain on 
his head. 

Callahan shifted the right speaker a 
bit, and turned around with his hands 
on his hips. “Play the Camera Song, 
Jake.” 

“Hit me, Mike.” 

With a voice like a fog-horn undergo- 
ing root-canal work, Callahan began, 
“Lens get together ’bout half past 
eight/I’ll ring your Bell & Howell . . 
and a considerable number of glasses hit 
the fireplace at once. One or two had 
not been emptied first; the crackling fire 
flared high. 

In the brief pause that ensued. Fast 
Eddie turned and spoke up plaintively. 
“Hey Jake. I got an idea.” 

“Be gentle with it,” the Doc grinned. 
“It’s in a strange place.” 

“What’s your idea, Eddie?” I asked. 
“How about if we do de one we been 
rehoisin’ all afternoon?” 

I nodded judiciously, and turned to 
face the house. “Gentlemen and regu- 
lars,” I announced, “for our first number 
we would like to do a song we wrote 
in an attempt to define the elusive es- 
sence, that shared quality which brings 
us all together here at Callahan’s Place. 
In its way it is a song about all of us. 
“It’s called the Drunkard’s Song.” 
And as Fast Eddie’s nimble piano 
intro cut through the ensuing catcalls, 
I stoked up my guitar and sang: 

A swell and wealthy relative of mine had 
up and died 

And 1 got a hundred thousand from the 
will 

So a friend and I decided to convert it 
into liquid form 
The better our esophagi to fill 
So we started in the city, had a drink in 
every shitty 

Little gin-mill, which is really quite a few 
And a cabbie up in Harlem took us clean 
across the river 

Into Brooklyn, where he joined us in a 
brew 

We was weavin’ just a trifle as we pulled 
into Astoria 

A t eighty miles an hour in reverse 
But it was nothin’ to the weavin’ that we 
did as we was leavin’ 

A nd from time to time it got a little worse 
Well there’s nothin’ like drinkin’ up a 
windfall 

We wuz drunker than a monkey with 
a skinfull 

We was so goddam drunk it was sinful 

And I think I ain’t sober yet 

As we finished the chorus. Fast Eddie 



tossed up a cloud of gospel chords that 
floated me easily into my solo, a bit of 
intricate pickin’ which I managed to 
stumble through with feeling if not pre- 
cision. When it was Eddie’s turn I snuck 
a look around and saw that everyone 
was well into his second drink, and re- 
laxed. There were smiles all around as 
I slid into the second verse: 

We wuz feelin ’ mighty fine as we crossed 
the city line 

Suckin’ whiskey and a-whistlin’ at the 
girls 

But the next saloon we try someone wants 
to black my eye 

’Cause he doesn't like my brown and 
shaggy curls 

So then a fist come out of orbit, knocked 
me clean across the floor 
But I wuz pretty drunk and didn’t even 
care 

And 1 wuz pretty disappointed when the 
coppers hit the joint 

As I was makin’ my rebuttal with a chair 
But the coppers came a cropper cause I 
made it to the cropper 
A nd departed by a ventilator shaft 
Met my buddies in the alley as they slipped 
out through the galley 
And we ran and ran and laughed and 
laughed and laughed. 

Yeah there’s nothin like* drinkin ’ up a 
windfall 

We was drunker than a monkey with 
a skinfull 

We wuz so goddam drunk it was sinful 
And I think I ain’t sober yet 
This time Fast Eddie jumped into the 
gap with a flurry of triplets. 1 could tell 
that he knew where he was going, so 
I gave him his head. As he unfolded a 
tasty statement, I looked around again 
and saw wall-to-wall grins again. 

No, not quite. Tommy Janssen, sitting 
over by the mixer, was definitely not 
smiling. A pot-bellied gent in an over- 
coat, who I didn’t recognize, was leaning 
over Tommy’s shoulder, whispering 
something into his ear— and the kid 
didn’t seem to like it at all. Even as 
Eddie’s solo yanked my attention away 
again 1 saw Tommy turn around and say 
something to the overcoated man, and 
when I looked back the guy was standing 
back at the bar with his nose in a dou- 
ble-something. 

I put it out of my mind; verse three 
was a’comin’. 

Halfway out of Levittown we got our 
second wind 

In a joint so down and out it made you 
laugh 

So 1 had another mug, and my buddy had 
a jug 

And the cabbie had a pitcher and a half 



When we got to Suffolk County we wuz 
goin ’ into overdrive 

The word had spread, and crowds began 
to form 

We drank our way from Jericho along HO 
to Merrick Road 

A -boozin ’ and a-singin ’ up a storm 
/ lost my buddy and the cabbie in the 
middle of the Hamptons 
We wuz drunker than it’s possible to be 
But there finally came a time when 1 just 
didn ’t have a dime 

I sat on Montauk Point and wept into 
the sea 

And everybody in the joint joined in 
on the final chorus. All except the guy 
in the overcoat— who was already on his 
second double-something. 

Yeah there’s nothing like drinkin’ up 
a windfall 

We wuz drunker than a monkey with 
a skinfull 

We wuz so goddam drunk it wuz sinful 
And I think I ain’t sober yet! 

A storm of glasses hit the fireplace, 
and Fast Eddie and I went into our 
aw-shucks routines at about the same 
time. When the cheers and laughter had 
died down somewhat, I stepped back up 
to the mike and a-hemmed. 

“Thank you for your sympathy, gen- 
ties and ladlemen,” I said. “We’ll be 
passing the ten-gallon hat directly.” I 
tapped the huge Stetson on my head 
significantly and grinned. 

“Well now ...” I paused. “We only 
know two songs, and that was one of 
them, so we’re real glad you liked it.” 
1 stopped again. “What do you think we 
ought to play now, Eddie?” 

He sat a while in thought. 

“How ’bout de udder one?” he asked 
at last. 

“Right arm,” I agreed at once, and 
hit a G. Doc Webster beheaded a new 
bottle of Peter Dawson’s. “Okay, folks.” 
I continued. “Here’s a medley of our hit, 
a sprightly number called. ‘She Was 
Only A Telegrapher’s Daughter. But She 
Didit-ah-didit.’ ” I started to pick the 
intro, but the sound of glass smashing 
in the fireplace distracted me, and I 
bungled it. 

And in the few seconds before I could 
take another stab at it, the fellow in the 
overcoat burst noisily and explosively 
into tears. 

F ast Eddie and I were among the first 
to join the circle that formed imme- 
diately around the crying, pot-bellied 
man. That’s one of the unspoken priori- 
ties at Callahan’s Place— a man in pain 
takes precedence over anything else. I 
turn to page 64 
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Vertex looks at 
the latest 
offerings from 
the science 
fiction book 
publishers, both 
hardcover and 
paperback editions. 




a Galactic Emperor s treasure-box 
sampler ten outstanding 
SCIENCE-FICTION stories and articles 

HE HflNY WORLDS OP 



FOUL ANDERSON 



edited by 

ROGER ELWOOD 



THE MANY WORLDS OF 
POUL ANDERSON 

Roger Elwood, Editor 
Chilton, S6.95 

Seven Anderson stories, two of which 
are Hugh winners and two articles about 
Anderson make this a very good book 
for any science fiction fan to have, if 
for no other reason than it gives us 324 
pages of entertainment, with no low 
spots. 



FINAL STAGE 

Edward L. Ferman and 
Barry N. Malzberg, Editors 
Charterhouse, $7.95 

Subtitled “The Ultimate Science Fiction 
Anthology,” the original review written 
for VERTEX stated that in both concept 
and execution this book is terrible. Sup- 
posedly they have taken the leading wri- 
ter in each of the classic themes and had 
that writer do the “ultimate” story on 
the theme. This includes areas such as 
the exploration of space as done by Poul 
Anderson, robots and androids by (who 
else) Isaac Asimov, Harry Harrison fin- 
ishing off space opera, and many more. 
The immediate question is, of course, 
if each of these is the ultimate story on 
the theme, of what sense would future 
stories be? If you believe the premise 
of the book, all future science fiction 
stories written within these themes will 
be second rate. Fortunately, it is doubt- 
ful such will be the case. For the execu- 
tion of the book is, in many respects, 



even worse than the concept. Most of 
the stories are good, some are very good, 
but few fit the themes assigned to them, 
and none come close to the top writing 
in the various themes. As if the above 
wasn’t enough, apparently a copyeditor 
at Charterhouse, without consulting ei- 
ther the editors or the authors involved, 
made extensive changes, apparently pri- 
marily cuts, in at least three stories. Re- 
visions which have made Poul Anderson 
very unhappy, Robert Silverberg mad, 
and Harlan Ellison incoherent. We think 
that, in addition to a little less hype in 
their sales copy, the publishers of Final 
Stage owe those authors who wrote for 
their book and the fans who bought it 
an apology. 



FUTURE CITY 



EDITED BY ROGER ELWOOD 

A vision of Man’s urban future in all new stories 
by 22 leading writers of science fiction 




FUTURE CITY 

Roger Elwood, Editor 
Pocket Books, $.95 

Roger Elwood appears to be rapidly 
becoming the anthologist of the Seven- 
ties, and while several of his recent ef- 
forts have been somewhat less than suc- 
cessful, appearing as though they had 
been done with too little thought and 
editing effort, Future City is a complete 
success. Twenty-two stories of man’s 
future in the future’s cities by such 
first-rate authors as Ben Bova, R. A. 
Lafferty, Frank Herbert, Robert Silver- 
berg and Harlan Ellison make this a first 
rate book. 
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Read it slowly. 



Y OU’LL want to. It’s that good . . . it’s The Hugo Winners: 23 
speculative fiction stories that have won the science fiction 
equivalent of the Oscar— Arthur C. Clarke’s superb story, “The 
Star,” and Jack Vance’s devastating classic, “The Dragon Masters,” 
and Poul Anderson’s award-winner “No Truce With Kings” plus 
20 more. They span more than a decade of writers . . . and present 
light-years of imagination for your mind to play with. 

This fabulous 864-page anthology of speculative fiction sells for 
$15.45 in the original publisher’s edition. It’s yours, if you wish, as 
one of 4 books for just 10<s (plus shipping and handling) when you 
join the Science Fiction Book Club. 

As a member you’ll be offered other equally exciting books— to 
build your own award-winning science fiction library. 

Here’s how the Club works: 

When your application for membership is accepted, you’ll receive 
your introductory package of four books for just 1 0d (plus shipping 
and handling) . Look them over at home, and if not absolutely fas- 



cinated. return them within ten days— membership will be cancelled 
and you’ll owe nothing. 

About every four weeks (14 times a year), we’ll send you the 
Club’s bulletin. Things to Come, describing the 2 coming Selections 
and a variety of Alternate choices. If you want both Selections, you 
need do nothing; they’ll be shipped automatically. If you don’t want 
a Selection, or prefer an Alternate, or no book at all, just fill out the 
convenient form always provided, and return it to us by the date 
specified. We try to allow you at least ten days for making your 
decision. If you don’t get the form in time to respond within 10 days, 
and receive an unwanted selection, you may return it at our expense. 

As a member you need take only 4 Selections or Alternates during 
the coming year. You may resign any time thereafter, or remain a 
member as long as you wish. Most books cost only $1.49 plus ship- 
ping and handling. Occasionally, extra-value Selections are slightly 
higher, but always much less than Publishers’ Editions. 

So join now. Don’t even send us the dime. We’ll bill you later. But 
mail the coupon today. 




1032. Rendezvous 
With Rama by Arthur 
C. Clarke. From 
Childhood's End 
author, dazzling, 
visionary novel of a 
self-contained world in 
space. Pub. ed. $6.95 

1164. The 1973 
Annual World’s Best 
S.F., ed. Donald 
A. Wollheim. 10 
novellas, short 
stories; Anderson, 
Simak, others. 

Spec. Ed. 



6379. The Left Hand 
of Darkness, by 
Ursula K. Leguin. 
Jolting novel of alien 
society whose inhabi- 
tants are human — 
but ambisexual. Pub. 
ed. $4.95 

8037. Again, Danger- 
ous Visions, Harlan 
Ellison, ed. Forty-six 
pieces, short stories 
& novels, Explicit 
scenes and language 
may be offensive to 
some. Pub. ed. $12.95 



2790. Science Fiction 
Hall of Fame. 26 

“winners,” chosen by 
Sci-Fi Writers of 
America. Ed. Robert 
Silverberg. Pub. ed. 
$7.95 

6221. The Foundation 
Trilogy by Isaac 
Asimov. The ends of 
the galaxy revert to 
barbarism. Pub. ed. 
$14.85 



6023. The Gods 
Themselves by Isaac 
Asimov. The master’s 
first novel in 15 years 
...and worth the wait 
for a fabulous trip to 
the year 3000. Pub. 
ed. $5.95 

61 14. An Alien Heat, 
by Michael Moorcock. 
Satiric novel of the 
future, when cities 
are jeweled, and time- 



6130. A Time of 
Changes by Robert 
Silverberg. Brilliant 
novel of strange planet 
where human beings 
must despise 
themselves. 1971 
Nebula award winner. 
Spec. Ed. 



science 



est 



sellers for just 10 



when you join the 
Science Fiction Book Club 



II. 

me of 
23 award-winning 
stories. 1955 to 1970. 
Asimov introduces 
each Pub ed $15.45 



City_ 



State _ 



2717. Nebula Award 
Stories Seven, Lloyd 
Biggie, Jr., Ed. The 
latest novellas and 
short stories — prize- 
winners picked by 
Sci-Fi Writers of 
America. Includes 
Anderson, Silverberg, 
and others. Pub. 
ed. $6.95 



8052. A Princess of 
Mars by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. From 
Tarzan author, first 
novel of the Martian 
Series involves a 
princess held captive 
by depraved ruler. 
Spec. Ed. 



Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Please print 

Address 



Science Fiction Book Club FR287 

Dept. EN-01 1. Garden City. New York 11530 

I have read your ad. Please accept me as a member in the Science Fiction Book 
Club. Send me, as a beginning, the 4 books whose numbers I have indicated 
below, and bill me just 10* plus shipping and handling. 

I agree to purchase 4 additional books during the coming year and may resign 
anytime thereafter. 



The Science Fiction Book Club offers its own complete hardbound editions sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members 
even more. Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in Canada. 
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THE BEST FROM FANTASY 
AND SCIENCE FICTION 

Edward L. Ferman, Editor 
Doubleday, $7.95 

Several years ago The Magazine of Fan- 
tasy and Science Fiction began a series 
of special issues. Issues devoted to the 
works of a single author. Now, celebrat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of F&SF, Ed- 
ward Ferman has brought together 
stories from those six one-author issues 
in one hardcover book. There’s Theo- 
dore Sturgeon’s When You Care , When 
You Love, Ray Bradbury’s To The Chi- 



cago Abyss, Isaac Asimov’s The Key, 
Fritz Leiber’s Ship Of Shadows, Poul 
Anderson’s The Queen Of Air And 
Darkness, and Midsummer Century by 
James Blish. Those stories alone would 
make the book worth the price, but along 
with them are biographies of each author 
by fellow writers. Sturgeon according to 
Judith Merril, Bradbury examined by 
William F. Nolan, L. Sprague De Camp 
tells us about Asimov, Judith Merril 
comes back again to talk about Fritz 
Leiber, Gordon R. Dickson disects Poul 
Anderson, and Robert A. W. Lowndes 
tells us about James Blish. And, follow- 



From Harper o) Row 



W KXH5 «* <f f=hM5 

THE INVERTED WORLD MIXED FEELINGS 

A spellbinding novel of an eerily Eleven singular stories by 
enigmatic world by Christopher George Alec Effinger. $7.95 
Priest. $7.95 
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ing that, there’s a bibliography of each 
author. For many years The Magazine 
of Fantasy and Science has been consid- 
ered one of the best, and possibly the 
best, science fiction publications around. 
This book shows why that reputation is 
fully justified. 



THE DISPOSSESSED 

By Ursula K. Le Guin. A stun- 
ning tour de force by the 
Nebula Award-winner. $7.95 



ORBIT 15 

Latest in the oldest, finest SF 
series— eleven original stories 
by Wilhelm, Aldiss, and others 
Damon Knight, Editor. $7.95 



ORBIT 14 

All-new stories by Lafferty, 
LeGuin, Russ, Vinge, Wilhelm, 
Wolf, Wolfe, and Yaco. 

Damon Knight, Editor. $6.95 

INTO DEEPEST SPACE 

By Fred Hoyle and Geoffrey 
Hoyle. A gripping new tale of 
Dr. Warboys. $6.95 

At bookstores 

Harper Row 

_i 10 E. 5 3rd St.. New York 10022 

1817 



DEATHBIRD STORIES 

Coming in November, Harlan 
Ellison’s devastating collection 
of stories about our new 
"gods." $7.95 

NEBULA AWARD 
STORIES NINE 

All the winners and runners-up, 
plus commentary by Kate 
Wilhelm. Coming in November. 
$6.95 



3 Michael Moorcock novels 

THE ENGLISH ASSASSIN 

“A wayward, imaginative, 
wholly original novel.” 

— New Statesman $6.95 

AN ALIEN HEAT 

“Enjoyable adventure.” 
—Publishers Weekly $4.95 

THE HOLLOW LANDS 

More Jherek Carnelian antics. 

$6.95 



SURVIVAL SHIP 
AND OTHER STORIES 

Judith Merril 
Kakabeka (Canada), $1.95 

For those of you who think that women 
in science fiction began with Joanna 
Russ and Ursula LeGuin, look again. 
Judith Merril has been writing good 
science fiction for more than twenty-five 
years, and some of the best of what she’s 
written is gathered together in this vol- 
ume. Highly recommended. 

ALPHA 5 

Robert Silverberg, Editor 
Ballantine, $1.25 

The fifth of the Alpha series again shows 
why the series is rapidly becoming one 
of the most eagerly awaited books each 
year. There is nothing super-special 
about this book, except that Robert Sil- 
verberg has, with unerring consistency, 
found a way to put together totally en- 
tertaining science fiction anthologies. He 
says his chief criteria in selecting stories 
is whether or not they give him visions 
of times to come. In this case the visions 
are by Samuel R. Delany, Kate Wilhelm, 
Geo. Alec Effinger, P. Schuyler Miller, 
Philip K. Dick, Fritz Leiber, John Clute, 
Theodore Sturgeon and Gardner R. 
Dozois. In all respects, a very good book. 
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A GUIDE TO 
MIDDLE EARTH 

A COMPLETE ANDDEFINITIVE CONCORDANCE FOR 

“THE LORD OF THE RING S" 

Robert Foster 



THE LAND LEVIATHAN 

Michael Moorcock 
Doubleday, $4.95 

A little bit of fantasy, a little bit of 
science fiction, a little bit of incoherence 
and a whole lot of basically good writing. 
That’s Michael Moorcock’s new story of 
time travel and parallel universes. 
There’s everything from a love story to 
a Final Battle to make The Land Le- 
viathan a pretty good way to spend an 
evening. 



I, WEAPON 

•Charles W. Runyon 
Doubleday, $5.95 

Man moves outward into the galaxy. 
Man mutates into many different races. 
Man meets another race, also expanding. 
They fight— man loses. Man breeds a 
super-hero to make man king of the 
universe. Not much in the way of origi- 
nality in this book, but it’s well written 
and enjoyable— worth the price. O 




A GUIDE TO MIDDLE EARTH 

Robert Foster 
Ballantine, $1.50 

Not science fiction, but a dictionary, 
glossary and reference to absolutely ev- 
erything mentioned, described or im- 
plied in Tolkien’s Lord Of The Rings 
trilogy. A must for every Tolkien fan. 

ALIEN HORIZONS 

William F. Nolan 
Pocket Books, $.95 

You’ll question whether some of these 
stories can properly be called science 
fiction, but you’ll not question the writ- 
ing ability which created them. An en- 
tertaining and thoroughly enjoyable 
book. 

THE BEST SCIENCE FICTION 
OF THE YEAR #3 

Terry Carr, Editor 
Ballantine, $1.50 

It has, in the past year or so, gotten to 
the point where so much good science 
fiction is being produced that it is im- 
possible to get the best stories of the 
year into one volume. In this case, Terry 
Carr’s “Best” have run on for three vol- 
umes, and after reading each and every 
one of them, we have to agree that every 
single one of them fully deserves to be 
in a best of year anthology. Carr works 
hard to make his “best” the best, and 
this book shows it. 




We call it our “Preparation H” bomb, guaranteed to shrink world problems. 







THE 

CONVERSATION 



by William Rotsler 



I t’s unnatural!” snapped Helen Ran- 
dolph. 

“But why?” asked Gar Warren. 
“Aliens and humans have sex all the 
time. So why not make a holographic 
tape about it? It would be a first and 
make a lot of money.” 

“I don’t care, it’s unnatural. If the 
Great Spirit had intended me to have 
sex with six-legged monsters I’d know 
it.” 

“It only has two legs. Two are the 
equivalent of our arms and two are am- 



bidextrous. They can be whatever is 
needed, either way.” 

“That’s what I mean,” Helen grum- 
bled. “Bi-sexuality is one thing, bi-racial 
is another, and extra-terrestial-bi-sexual- 
ity is too much, too much!” 

“You are a Terran chauvinist, Helen. 
The Denellbrai are intelligent entities, 
every bit as intelligent as earthlings and 
maybe more so. They came here, re- 
member, we didn’t go there.” 

“I don’t care. Sex with aliens is . . . 
is . . . disgusting.” 

“But people have said it was quite 
interesting. You see, the physical side is 
just a small part of it. It allows a more 
direct communication with their tele- 
pathic sub-brains and the pleasure 
center-to-pleasure center connections are 
supposed to be quite satisfying.” 

“But— oh. Gar, it’s just not natural! I’d 
sooner mate with my miniature Great 



Dane or my mother’s mutated panda! 
At least they are from Earth!” 

Gar shook his head. “But they aren’t 
intelligent, Helen, They are just animals. 
The Denellbrai are intelligent, self- 
aware creatures with culture, technology, 
science—” 

“But why me? Why am / so attractive 
to them? Why are they wanting to make 
tapes with me, of all people?” 

“I’d say there’s no accounting for taste, 
but you’d take it all wrong. I’m sure.” 
“You are damned right I’d take it 
wrong! Well, listen here, Mr. Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary, you just go back 
and tell those three meter bugs that there 
is no way —no way, you understand?— that 
I would have anything to do with six- 
legged, blue-skinned, evil, smelly things 
like them! Not for all the mangagese in 
the South China Sea!” 

Gar Warren sighed heavily. “All right. 
But they are going to be really disap- 
pointed. Xaxxax— that’s the expedition 
leader— was really interested in you, ever 
since you came to the Federation lun- 
cheon with me. I think he fell for you.” 
“Let him fall off the Federation tower. 
Gar. Let him eat his four hearts out. I 
' don’t care, you hear, I don’t care!” 

“But it would only take an hour at 
the most, with setup time and every- 
thing . . 

“No, Gar.” 

“The government would pay you quite 
generously. I know they are not used to 
funding such ventures, but you must 
admit this is an extraordinary event.” 
“You bet it is. Any day I play house 
with things that drip beetjuice you can 
call it an extraordinary event all right!” 
She turned away angrily, then looked 
over her shoulder. “Why a holo tape, 
anyway? Why not just get some prostie 
off the street and have her do it with 
this Gak or whatever you called him. 
Lord knows enough of them are writing 
whole lurid books about their experi- 
ences. What was that one they faxed 
through the tube last night? My Alien, 
My Lover? No, that was last week. Oh, 
yes. All The Openings At Once, the story 
of one patriotic woman ’s supreme sacrifice 
and her ecstasy in the stars. ” 

“Now, Helen . . 

“Don’t Now Helen me. Gar Warren. 
What sort of thing is this thing, anyway? 
Some kind of pervert from space?” 

Gar looked startled. “I thought you 
understood. Of course he’s a pervert 
from space. I mean, to their own race 
they are perverts. That’s why they left 
Denellbra. The ones at home thought 
they were really sick, wanting to go out 
and sow their seed among the races.” 
“Sow their ... You mean. I’d have 
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to . . . Gar, you’re sick!” 

“They tell me it would only take four 
months. Very fast gestation period. 
You’d be set for life, Helen. No more 
free lunches on the expense account, no 
more weekends in Paraguay with senior 
advisers, no more anonymity . . .” 

“It’s unnatural.” 

“It’s just as unnatural to the Denell- 
brai, Helen.” 

“Then why . . . ?” 

“They want to put it on tape to send 
back to the home system. I think they 
are going to run them as sort of com- 
mercials, to lure other Denellbrai into 
the stars.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“I think Xaxxax runs a travel agency.” 
Helen stared. “You want me to . . . 
to ... to mate with a creepy from the 
void for a commercial? Don’t you have 
any feelings about me at all. Gar? Don’t 
1 mean anything to you?” 

“Of course you do, Helen. It’s been 
swell these last months, but this is my 
job. I’m supposed to make the aliens feel 
comfortable. Besides, it would be over 
in an hour, tops, and you’d be the first 
earth woman on interstellar television! 
You could make a fortune just selling 
your story.” 

“It’s unnatural. How much do you 
think I could make, Gar?” 

“A lot.” 

“Would I have any lines?” 



PATENT RIGHTS 



by Daniel A. Darlington 



N ow there is not, nor is there today 
any way to identify Clayton Mills 
as a fastbuck artist. A careful search of 
his school records. Social Security and 
Income Tax files have shown consis- 
tently just the opposite. He is considered 
the epitomy of the average consuming 
American. It’s just that he had an idea 
and the more he thought about it, the 
better the idea became. 

While driving to work some three days 
earlier, it had slipped into his mind and 
lay there until he had time to mull it 
over and reject it. You or I would not 
have lost any sleep over it but the wee 
hours of the morning came and went 
as Clayton tried to figure out all of the 
basic objections to his idea. He found 
but two, and some careful thought 
showed that they could be overcome. 
Calling in ill, after all he had lost a nights 
sleep, hadn’t he, Clayton went to see an 



attorney who had helped him in a recent 
successful suit. 

After spelling out his idea and over- 
coming the obvious objections, he and 
his attorney began haggling over the 
attorney’s fee. The morning meeting 
turned into lunch and eventually into a 
long afternoon and evening. This com- 
promised figure left them happy, drunk 
and exhausted, Clayton more so, he had 
been up all night the night before, re- 
member? 

The next day Paul Jennings read his 
notes more than once, he lost count. He 
looked up every text on patent law in 
his library, the university library in their 
city and concluded that he and his client 
had a case. The patent search was insti- 
tuted without any delay, and the head- 
aches began. Due to the fact of secrecy, 
mainly because Paul and Clayton real- 
ized that greed would cause anyone 
hearing about the idea to want a piece 
of the action, Paul had to do it himself. 

Access to the computer files was easy, 
but Paul was not a patent lawyer. His 
main experience was in DIW’s and tort 
liability. With the help of his texts, legal 
experience and basic intuition, he was 
able to stumble on to the proper way 
to address the computer with his prob- 
lem. Had he tried to do the patent search 
twenty years earlier, the whole ball of 
wax would have gone up in smoke. Since 
any lawyer could plug into the computer 
one didn’t have to go to an expert to 
have the search done. It still helped and 
had they have used the proper knowl- 
edgeable persons, the search would have 
gone faster. It can be easily said that 
patent attorneys do not learn their trade 
overnight. Ask Paul, he’ll tell you. 

Paul was not really surprised when the 
search was finished to find that Clayton’s 
idea was patentable. His main worry 
involved a certain amount of intestinal 
fortitude that it would take to apply for 
the final patent. It took lunch, and an- 
other long afternoon and evening to 
convince him to make the application. 

And so he did! 

On July the fourteenth day of the year 
of our Lord, Twenty ought ought seven 
the World Patent Office, London-Mos- 
co w- Bonn- Johan nesburg-Sydney- 
Washington D.C. issued Patent Number 
0923-BW-456, 785, 321,637,900a for the 
basic period of ninety-nine years. 

One would think that industry would 
have been watching for such an obvious 
ploy and nipped the search in the bud. 
As you know, industry does have its 
watchdogs fingered on the various 
aspects of its business. Somehow Paul 
and Clayton were missed as the search 
went on. It could be that the watchdogs 



knew of the searching but wrote it off 
because of the amateurish efl'orts in- 
venced by Paul’s methods, no one knows 
for sure though and the industry isn’t 
talking. 

After forty-one law suits, numerous 
meetings, and countless nervous break- 
downs by incredulous executives, and 
innumerable firings of corporate law- 
yers, industry capitulated and began 
paying royalties to Clayton Jennings 
Enterprises. Both at this writing are in- 
credibly rich even after taxes. It must 
be nice to hold the only patent ever given 
on all of the various ramifications of the 
basic wheel. 1 wonder why I didn’t think 
of it first. 



GROK 



by Alvaro Cardon-HIne 



I t smells, but only when there’s a nose 
to tell it like it is. Most of the time 
it just lays there, no lie. And because 
it does, they’ve taken the box and leaned 
it against the corner, selling pizza on the 
side and calling it grok. 

Or grok is that house where the house 
is, without cookies, without mother. An 
incredible animosity about the weeds 
and the passerine cops. 

In time it seems to have existed. It 
was only rediscovered when it was lost, 
its island tits above the Atlantis water, 
but it just lies there, no lay. 

They killed the big bear with a rock 
when the rock multiplied in their hands. 
It was the third day. On the fourth day 
the man he had killed stank. The bear 
rose, roared, crushed him against his 
chest. Fear was a fifth day of it. When 
you looked at the dead man things 
crawled on him and down your back. 
The bear returned. How can many rocks 
kill a bear when one rock doesn’t? It’s 
as big as the edge of the forest. But is 
the real enemy the bear or the Bear 
beyond the bear? Finally everybody be- 
lieved and they wounded him, he fell 
with his head between two stones, the 
frothy water combing his fur. The day 
was eaten, the man walked with empty 
hands into the cascade. Only the women, 
when they felt warm, picked a few flow- 
ers and put them in each other’s hair. 

The sailor defecates on the whore’s 
belly. That’s the Azores for you, singly 
or in pairs. The potato stew glistens as 
the cold light of December streaming in 
through the partly opened window 



highlights a meadow where lambs go 
down. 

If the house burns, can you blame the 
connection? Everything in it, including 
a day-old cabbage burns brightly and 
puts a smile on the face of the unwar- 
ranted children. And that’s grok too. A 
cultural situation, or it is socioeconomic? 

So finally Gailieo comes out of his 
house carrying a briefcase full of 
feathers. He climbs the damned tower 
and scatters the good news. Marco Polo 
is home eating noodles and doesn’t hear 
a word. He thinks that what the Pope’s 
done smells and says so. That’s grok if 
it isn’t. 

Look at it from his point of view. He’s 
caught a salmon and something thinks 
otherwise. Some wise guy elbowing in 
on his territory. So he doesn't wipe his 
snout, just simply stands up very tall, 
Spring-like after the nap, and bellows. 
The guy doesn't blow, he’s cunningly 
pretending to look for acorns on the 
ground. Let him, he figures; they’ve 
always seemed like squirrels anyway. But 
the next thing you know, or feel, is this 
sting at the nape of the neck in the shape 
of an incredible fury . . . never felt like 
that before until last summer when that 
female grunted her denial and she had 
to be made half way up the tall conifer. 
The same tactics might apply, a hug and 
away. It happens, it works, the squirrel 
strangely quiet now, tomorrow the other 
nuts. Life’s a little like that, keep out 
of trouble and the honey dries up in the 
veins. But finally he’s got an audience 
and it’s raining. The last thing is a smell 
of sulphur. 

Pollygog’s grok. The fey innocence of 
her cute legs, oh Western bridge, gap 
and chasm. They’re doing it where it 
smells but no one notices it. They’re 
doing it where it has fallen against the 
wall in uniform. The girls in cowpuncher 
hats and skirts up to where things begin 
to get interesting, the boys in pimples 
busy with the hamburgers. Over the 
loudspeaker comes the order to move: 
this is not where you belong, the rtext 
moment might be trivial, falsetto. Good- 
ness! 

So the pyromaniac dreams of painting 
rouge on the pale cheeks of the moon. 
The masturbators have too long drowned 
her in a wall of semen. Old sycamore 
leaves scratch across her face and it’s 
Halloween. Burn the mother. Grok is to 
surface what fishes are to depth. 

They divided the lands, which was 
some sort of ass-backward multiplica- 
tion, and errected stone walls. That’s 
where some rocks went. It was the be- 
ginning of the seventh and last day, when 
Jehovah rested and the weeds took over; 



had to be. When you look at death it 
seems transparent and only you can die. 
So you seek opaque commandments, 
hewn out-of granite though all they’ve 
done ever since is made hand rubbings. 
But what can you bear, what can the 
market bear? When everyone’s sure 
they've bagged the big one, another ap- 
pears. It’s an age of sling and arrows, 
Somozas of God frothing at the hill. 

When it comes to Golgotha they think 
it’s funny, the guy’s B.O. and all, but 
they keep silent. At the back of the head 
is the dictum, “Let him that is without 
etcetera cast the first,” and so on, so let’s 
be glacial. But is he really the King? 
What about the Roman, who’s behind 
him? Feed him to the birds between the 
robbers. 

Golly, Gali, come out from under the 
bed. We're going to confession, the 
mother said (his). So he did, a good boy 
to the end, with this lisp in his voice 
from fear between his legs. The priest 
was quite decent, thirty ave marias by 
candlelight and no more hand rubbings, 
walk thee always with empty hand hal- 
lowed by need. Keep your head high. 
It was then that he saw the stars, busy 
place. Makes perfect sense. His friend 
Marc ran away though, couldn’t bear it; 
he’s off' his rocker, his noodle. Plans to 
go beyond the camels, dreams of hump- 
ing. The incredible Borgias look this way 
and that, they groked good. 

Look at it this way: Simple Simon. 
It takes two grandmothers, four great- 
grandmothers and ten silver smiths, all 
lined up in a horizon of cherries. Or a 
plane to carve tired swasticas and try 
them on for size. Training for spastic. 
Girls are no-no’s. But a whore in-distress 
why not, adds color. Twelve boys from 
Madison can’t figure out the campaign 
fast enough. Enough votes but no hitch. 
Got it, says one, we’ll make it a give 
away. He smiles sadly, the whole thing 
smells fishy. 

Up on the hill the breeze has ten 
fingers of grass, the clouds lean their 
elbows on the distant, shoulders of the 
sea. Teatime. Mother’s crying, see if you 
guys can catch the profile. The good guys 
are founding Las Vegas. Lourdes is just 
a cave yet, the market is bullish. 

By his feet a tarantula stops on five 
legs and looks up. Another would say, 
sister Tarantula, the time has come to 
say goodbye, but not this one. He’s or- 
dered another tall one, vinegar this time. 
The tarantula remembers its three other 
legs and moves on. 

The grave’s a cold vagina, the coffin 
a square penis. Before and after life 
come vast multitudes of inertia. But why 



you? Why aren’t you another person? Or, 
just perhaps . . . are you another person 
say, and I am so and so, and so. And 
another person? No, you say, 1 am so 
and so. That’s curious, that what’s cen- 
tered for you so completely could dupli- 
cate itself. Is there more than one center? 
Everything in the universe is the center. 
I just haven’t got the time to explain it 
all to you, see if you can figure a little 
bit of it out for yourself, do you good. 



TEN MICRO 
NOVELS 



by William Jon Watkins 



“By 1980, any piece of literature longer 
than a television commercial will have no 
readers at all. ” 

Dr. T. C. Wade, BEYOND McLUHAN 

The lights have gone out on Earth, 
and there are no replacement parts. 

No one who started there 
even remembers the place. 

Between the planet 

and its out-of-order moon 

a satellite goes steadily 

round and round 

like a child lost in the night. 

Zoltan Tibby 
shot a laser 

into a stutter of mirrors 
and became the first man 
to travel in Time. 

As easy as that. 

While he was gone 
he could see fine. 

When he came back 
he was blind. 

Eventually he stopped coming back. 

So did Buddha 

In the darkened corridors, 
street coutesans are kneeling, 
working. 

Soldiers of the galaxy 

come quickly 

and go 

back to ships 

stuck in the sky 

like a kind of impotence. 

It cost a billion dollars 
to develop the Starlightscope 
that could see through walls, 
and a quarter million 
for the truck. 

It costs four hundred a week 



for a technician 

to sit in the truck 

and watch the designated houses. 

Whenever the technician comes on duty 

he flips the periscope around 

and watches the couples 

fucking in the park. 

The generals come in unmarked 
civilian cars 

with license plates without numbers. 
Three men from Washington came 
in a helicopter 
fifteen minutes late. 

The president of Bell Labs introduced 
the inventor 

like a pet dog about to do tricks. 

The inventor grinned like an idiot, 
thinking about Pure Science 
like a wet dream. 

“Essentially,” he said, 

“it’s a machine to turn off the sun.” 
“Bullshit!” a general said. 

The inventor shrugged 
and threw the switch. 

The sirens of the beaters 
muffle the crashing of branches. 

The President sits in the blind 
with a taxidermist 
and an official scorer. 

He expects to get off 
at least two shots. 

The child breaks from the woods 
right on schedule. 

From the manned satellite 

they looked like pimples being popped. 

From the ground 

they looked like pillars of fire. 

From ground zero they looked 
like nothing at all. 

All the survivors agreed 
it was certainly a surprise. 

Some argued it was an accident. 

Others shouted it was murder. 

A few mumbled it was suicide. 

Most 

squatted 

and watched their intestines 
worming out of them like stool. 



TARGET 

PRACTICE 



by Robert Payee 



A s John rode up on his battered sin- 
gle-speed bicycle, he spotted his 
friend Mark futzing around in one of 
the horseshoe sandpits that graced the 



otherwise uniformly green lawn. Mark 
was so intent on scooping out a fist-sized 
hole in the sand— and keeping it scooped 
out— that he did not hear his friend ap- 
proach. 

“Hey, fool. What are you up to now?” 

Mark looked over his shoulder. “Oh, 
hi, John. I’m setting up these soldiers 
for target practice.” He pointed to a 
coffee can full of small green toy soldiers 
in various poses. “I’m trying to make 
it look like a real battlefield.” 

“No kidding!” 

“Something like that, yeah. Right now 
I’m digging out a mortar pit.” He rein- 
forced the edges with sticks, then dipped 
into the coffee can and came out with 
a handful of soldiers. “Lessee . . . here 
we are, a mortar man!” He placed the 
soldier into the hole, added two riflemen 
with M-16s, and topped it off with a 
radioman in the back. He glanced over 
it one more time, then picked up the 
coffee can and handed it to John. “Make 
another mortar pit, will ya? I’ll dig a 
machine gun nest.” 

The two worked silently, occasionally 
punctuating the silence with sounds of 
frustration as the sand refused to coop- 
erate. After several minutes they stepped 
back and admired their handiwork. 

“Looks pretty good to me,” Mark said. 

“Me too,” John agreed. Then, “Hey, 
we forgot the bazooka man. Where 
should we put him?” 

“Put him with the machine guns— and 
let’s add the rest of them while we’re 
at it.” This they did, and in seconds the 
sand was covered with little green sol- 
diers. 

“Now for the firearms,” Mark an- 
nounced as he dusted himself off. 

“Oh yeah, can’t have target practice 
without that! Are you using the pistol?” 

“Can’t— no pellets. I borrowed 
Chuck’s BB rifle.” 

The two boys trotted over to the porch, 
where Mark picked up a medium-sized 
air rifle. He cleaned it off, loaded it, and 
cocked the lever. “Okay, we’re all set 
to shoot.” 

They walked back toward the sandpit, 
stopped about ten feet away, and sat 
down. 

“It’s more challenging, shooting from 
a sitting position. Standing up, it’s no 
fun at all.” Mark drew a bead on one 
soldier and squeezed the trigger. The BB 
missed its target and buried itself in the 
neighbor’s garage. 

“Whoops ... I forgot the backstop!” 
he exclaimed. He handed the gun to 
John, bounded over to a junkpile in the 
back yard and returned with a large 
piece of corrugated fiberglass which he 



put behind the sandpit. 

“That’s better,” he said as he returned, 
sat down, took the gun and aimed. His 
second shot sent a rifleman spinning. 
The third shot ricocheted off the back- 
stop, and the fourth and fifth devastated 
one mortar pit. 

Mark handed the gun to his friend. 
“Your turn.” 

John’s first two shots were high, and 
hit the fiberglass. The third struck a 
radioman, and the next two connected 
with already-hit soldiers. 

John handed the gun back, then gazed 
at the sandpit with a thoughtful look in 
his eyes. “There’s only one thing I don’t 
like about this.” 

“What’s that?” Mark asked. He pulled 
the trigger and inundated a kneeling 
rifleman with sand. 

“Well, we’ve got sort of an advantage. 
When we shoot at those soldiers, they 
can’t shoot back.” 

There was a bright flash from the 
bazooka, and John toppled backwards, 
his lifeless hands clutching at a small, 
charred hole in his shirt pocket. 

“Who says they can’t shoot back?” 
Mark murmured smugly as he sent the 
bazookaman flying with one shot. 
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“Mommy,” six-year-old Ivan said to 
her mother Miguel, “buy me this water 
pistol.” 

Miguel gazed at the small plastic toy 
in her daughter’s pudgy hand, then at 
the supermarket toy display, then at the 
price poster. “No,” she said, reaching out 
to take the toy from Ivan. “We can’t 
afford it. Water’s too expensive.” 

Ivan thought about this for a moment, 
then pointed the gun at her mother and 
shot her. Her mother collapsed, bleeding 
and moaning softly. Ivan blew steam 
from the gun and kicked her mother 
until her moaning stopped. 

The store manager came over to Ivan. 
“I’m sorry, little girl,” he said, “but that 
is store property that you slaughtered 
your mother, aunt, or friend with. I am 
afraid we will have to take away the gun 
and lower your credit rating. In addition, 
we may be forced to perform a two-digit 
number of actrocities upon your young, 
turn to page 80 
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The attack on Nita meant the end 
of their corjimune. But in the 
savage wilderness of California, 
where were they to go? 
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SYNOPSIS 

It was America of the future. An 
America which had developed plenty for 
all, including an elimination of the 
need to work. Elimination by increasing 
the intelligence of some animals; goats, 
monkeys, dogs, the big cats, so they 
could do the work for mankind. But 
that was in the past. Now it was an 
America of anarchy. An America which 
had for years been ruled by the 
Chinese. Rulers, though, who had 
finally given up in disgust in the face of 
total economic collapse. 

On their way inland from the Pacific 
Coast to their summer redoubt a 
scraggly quartet of men and their 
huntress/ mistress, the 19 year old Nita, 
encounter a fence-enclosed agricultural 
commune. They decide, over the 
objections of Nita, to attack the 
commune, blasting down the electrified 
fence. Before they can act, though, they 
are attacked by a giant intelligent 
jaguar. Nita tries to lead the survivors 
of this attack in retreat, but she doesn’t 
make it. 

Nita returns to consciousness inside 
the commune. She awakens to find 
herself being examined by a gigantic 
black man and the killer cat. The 
black, Jonno, bids her welcome to the 
agrimune and tells her that Marl, the 
jaguar, their hunter and watchman, had 
asked that he go out with anesthetic 
darts to bring Nita back to them. 

Nita slowly accustoms herself to the 
life-style of the commune, but her 
warlike instincts often come into 
conflict with the peaceful beliefs of the 
others. She joins Marl as a hunter and 
guard for the commune, leaving Jonno, 
the almost-leader of the commune, Raf, 
the musician, Kay-Nelle, the woman 
who prepares all their food, and Gaya, 
the goat who is their farmer, inside the 
fence while she roams far and wide 
outside. 

Jonno, an advanced yoga-adept, one 
night senses a powerful hatred coming 
from Gaya. Hatred of Nita. He 
attempts to locate the goat, but she is 
not in her usual place. 

A fter temporarily turning off the 
power to the fence Nita is climbing it 
to go out for a night patrol. As she 
reaches the top Gaya stabs a hoof down 
on the power switch, and a massive 
charge of electricity is sent through 
Nila’s young body. Marl, reacting 
instantly, cuts the power then knocks 
the unconscious, terribly burned body of 
Nita from the fence. 



They weren’t sure exactly what had happened, 
or even why It happened, but they knew that 
nothing would ever again be the same. 



H e sits with legs in lotus, back 
straight against a eucalyptus trunk, 
an otter’s head on each thigh, and 
as the seed pod which just struck 
his shoulder bounces to the ground 
the tenuous filaments of connec- 
tion begin to snap, one by one, gently 
but inexorably loosening him from his 
real Self. Now there is feeling again, the 
trunk’s smooth roundness, the otters’ 
weight on his legs, and his eyes focus 
on the weeping willows across the creek, 
and on a ground squirrel sitting upright 
on a beaver-downed log, and on blue 
dragonflies kissing clear water, and now 
he hears the water trickling over the 
beaver dam, and the tapping of an acorn 
woodpecker, and smells the eucalyptus 
and the otters— sensory impressions flood 
back and his thoughts churn as he rises, 
chirps good-bye to the otters, and starts 
walking upstream. 

Connection— but was it really? What 
kind of connection is it that has no 
espiness and is broken by a touch on 
the shoulder? He hasn’t reached genuine 
first stage connection since that trouble 
at the fence, and second stage seems a 
million miles away. He remembers his 
Master’s words, years ago at the Flag 
Festival: “There is no standing still in 
this work, Jonno. You will move for- 
ward— or you will slip back.” It is time 
to stop pretending that he isn’t slipping 
back. It is time to do something. What? 

He stops and stares at the black-and- 
white, red-capped woodpecker digging 
away at an oak limb. Try harder? Con- 
centrate more intensely? That bird will 
get his beetle if he keeps pecking, but 
if connection is struggled for too desper- 
ately, it seems to become more elusive. 
In any case, he is already spending long 
hours on these useless efforts. He shakes 
his head at the woodpecker and walks 
on, trying to keep his thoughts focused 
on a rational exploration of the problem. 
One thing is clear— if his failure isn’t due 
to laziness or lack of will, it must be 
due to lack of knowledge. It is not 
enough to work hard for your goal; you 
must know how to work. He stops again 
and absent-mindedly watches a squirrel 
duck around a tree trunk. You must have 
knowledge. Obviously the knowledge he 
received at Flag is not going to carry 
him through. And yet he was making 
progress until the trouble at the fence. 
After so many years in the work he 
should not be affected by such a thing, 
but apparently he is. Or maybe it is 
something else. In any case he’s stuck; 
continuing this way is useless. With his 
everywhere-mind. Master must know of 
his trouble— and must have his own rea- 



sons for remaining out of touch. There 
is no alternative; he must seek the Mas- 
ter. He walks on and the squirrel which 
has been peeking around the trunk ducks 
back again. But where to find him? He 
never said where he lived, but others said 
he lived along the coast several hundred 
miles north of Big Bay. Certainly the 
place to start looking is the Big Bay 
Festival. 

The mere thought of Festival makes 
him throw back his bare shoulders and 
lengthen his stride. He walks rapidly 
along the creek toward the fence, smiling 
suddenly as he realizes that the idea of 
Festival has been bubbling in his blood 
and oozing through his bones for some 
time. And he knows the same sap is 
rising in every head in Cal— even those 
who don’t keep track of the moons 
always know when it is time. Some are 
on the way already, and have been for 
weeks, in long fesgrus protected until the 
day of Amnesty by bandimunes who 
extract plenty for their services. Many 
a mune will use up most of its resources 
to get to and from Festival, and many 
an ancient indy— 30 or even 40 years 
old— will undertake the long trek, know- 
ing that his chances of making it are slim, 
and his chances of returning slimmer. 
He tries to imagine Cal without Festival, 
without Amnesty when for one moon 
every head walks and talks without fear, 
hears the news, listens to poets and mu- 
sicians, buys and sells produce and 
handicrafts— Amnesty, when a head can 
leave his mune without reprisal, and 
merge again; no, he cannot imagine it. 
If there is anything to the idea of Cal 
except for the land itself, stretching from 
Big Miss to the Pac and from Mex north 
to no-head-knows, it is Festival. As a 
westerner, he missed the last Festivals 
in Om, Slooie, and Nwarls, as most 
easterners missed the alternating ones in 
Seawash, Big Bay, and Flag. But he’s 
attended one eastern Festival in his life- 
time, and he knows many easterners will 
make this Big Bay Festival, no matter 
what the risk or cost. He wonders if his 
muneys feel its pull too; judging by that 
conversation yesterday, they do, even 
though the mune is in desperately bad 
shape just now. If they want to go they 
will look to him as they did every two 
years— unhappy thought. It is one thing 
to get himself there, quite another to be 
responsible for the others. Even if they 
make it— suppose the Master isn’t at Big 
Bay? He will have to go north to seek 
him, and he can’t do that with this ridic- 
ulous outfit hanging around his neck. 
Catching a glimpse of the fence through 
a break in the trees, he slows down. 



realizing with some amusement that he 
has almost been running. What is he 
running from— himself? Perhaps he is 
imagining too much, inventing compli- 
cations where there are none— Master 
warned him about that, told him that 
useless imagining was his chief weak- 
ness, told him again and again to live 
now, not in the future or the past. He 
said spiritual development in Cal would 
accelerate as more and more of its beings 
learned that, and practiced it. Maybe 
there is no problem, maybe the mune 
is in such wretched shape no one besides 
him will want to go to Festival. Or it 
may be— ah, now here he is doing it 
again! He stops, leans against an oak, 
and shakes with laughter. Truly it is 
easier to control a passel of hungry wol- 
verines than one’s own mind! Perhaps 
a few postures will help his mind to 
groove properly again; some stretching 
will feel good anyway after that long 
session under the eucalyptus tree. He 
moves away from the oak to a clear, 
grassy place, and begins as usual by 
focusing all his awareness on his body, 
on the position of his arms and legs, and 
the actual bodily sensations he is ex- 
periencing, now. When he has it, he 
clasps his hands behind him, and raises 
his arms until they are parallel with the 
ground . . . 

G rass. Dry. Dusty. Scratchy. Teeth 
and jaws and down the throat. And 
more grass. Not much longer with grass. 
Already hooves and tail not visible, and 
legs soon no more. And then body no 
doubt. And last horns and head. No part 
visible to muneys now, not since fence. 
When no longer visible to self, all over. 
Another mouthful of grass. And down. 
And another. And more grass. No fruit 
or vegetables now. No work in orchard 
or garden or fields. No company. No 
Marl. No Kay-Nelle. No room in house. 
When time, soon, no Festival. No excite- 
ment and wondrous sights and sounds 
and beings at Festival. 

Grass, grass, grass. 

And Kay-Nelle and sometimes even 
Jonno and Marl in garden and orchard. 
No doubt many caterpillars, moths, leaf 
beetles. All wrong. Her work. Her work. 
Hers. 

Only grass now. Boredom. And body 
slowly down to nothing. 

Why plans all wrong? Why nothing 
same as before Nita, as in plan? Dif- 
ferent, every which way different'. Why 
no belief in accident? Electricity most 
strange, why not possible accident with 
electricity to Nita on fence? But no be- 
lief. All muneys certain no accident. All 
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The goat had tried to kill Nlta. Of that 
they were all sure, even though they couldn’t 
be sure why she had tried It. 



certain Gaya responsible. Marl and 
Kay-Nelle and Jonno just like she not 
there. Invisible to them. At first still 
visible to herself. But in time, because 
still invisible to muneys, beginning of 
invisibility to self. First hooves no more. 
Then tail. Legs. When completely invis- 
ible to self, dead. 

As long as away from muneys, alive 
a little longer. But what kind of life away 
from muneys? If not of mune, very close 
to dead anyway. Back again? If only 
possible, if all same as always. Not pos- 
sible. Attempt anyway? Back to orchard 
and garden and room? If invisibility and 
death, better than scratchy grass and 
boredom. So many suns now since the 
fence; maybe a little bit visible to 
muneys now. Maybe with all plants ripe 
and Festival soon and so many things 
in muneys’ minds, fence out. Or partly 
out. Maybe out enough and herself visi- 
ble enough now for orchard and garden 
work, maybe even for Festival trek, be- 
hind the rest, no bother. 

But— Nita. Wrong there, at fence. 
Mistake. Only goat. Many things not 
clear. Thoughts hard. Bad fern in many 
ways, but murder no good. Chance on 
Nita. Poor chance, but this way no good. 
No life without work. No life without 
Kay-Nelle and Marl and Jonno. No life 
in this grass away from garden and trees 
and smell and touch of muneys. No life. 
Death. Just another kind of death. 

T humbs hollowing inside, strong fin- 
gers shaping outside— whirling lump 
of clay to perfectly curved jar in a few 
minutes— and in a couple more the foot 
was turned, the pot trimmed, sponged, 
and set aside, and another lump of clay 
was thrown onto the wheel. Kay-Nelle 
worked with machine-like speed and 
precision— in a short time five new jars 
stood on her bench, ready for glazing 
and firing. She washed her hands and 
w'alked over to the kitchen corner of the 
huge room, where she tended the big 
kettles bubbling on the stove. Kay-Nelle 
canned bushels of fruit, meat, and vege- 
tables every year, and filled many addi- 
tional cellar shelves with pickles and 
relishes and jelly and jam— and she threw 
all the jars and crocks on her own wheel, 
designed years ago by Rafello, as was 
the resin/wire-bail system she used to 
seal the jars, and the stove itself, and 
her kiln, and most of the other appli- 
ances and implements she used in all 
her complicated endeavors. Kay-Nelle 
also looked after the mune’s dried, 
salted, and smoked produce, though 
Jonno often assisted with butchering and 
woodcutting. And she saw to the sand- 



storage of the items they kept fresh, such 
as potatoes, apples, carrots, onions, and 
parsnips. 

No doubt it was a lot to accomplish 
every year, but Nita, peeling pears at the 
big oak table, disabled leg straight out 
on another chair, was not particularly 
impressed. She did not believe that 
bringing ajar of pickles up from the cellar 
took quite as much skill and cunning 
as stalking a buck close enough to take 
with knife or even with bow. Slicing and 
coring her pear, she dropped the halves 
into a kettle, and wearily took up an- 
other. Nor did peeling pears strike her 
as a particularly enthralling adventure. 
This was a tedious way of solving the 
food problem— it was safe, and suited to 
a nervous, non-violent stay-at-home like 
Kay-Nelle— that was about all you could 
say. Perhaps it was due to her own en- 
forced immobility, but the way this fern 
bobbed and fussed around like a sand- 
piper in the shallows was beginning to 
drive her nuts. 

She looked at Kay-Nelle, standing 
reasonably still now at the stove, only 
her arms and shoulders moving as she 
tasted and then stirred some of the 
mune’s own beet sugar and spices into 
the kettles. The fern could cook; you had 
to give her that. But she was so jumpy 
and so— serious. Nita meditatively hefted 
a peeled pear in her sticky hand and 
studied the back of Kay-Nelle’s head. 
Tempting. But with a little sigh she slit 
and cored the pear and threw the halves 
into the kettle instead. This contraption 
on her leg and these slow-healing burns 
and the scars and her screwed-up guts 
and her inability to see auras and all 
the rest of it weren’t Kay-Nelle’s fault 
after all— they were that flacking goat’s! 
The fern shook her head slowly. Who 
would have thought to find so much 
cunning and courage in a grass-eater? 
Caught her right on top of the fence! 
She licked her lips and thought about 
getting her legs under her again, and the 
pleasures of the long stalk. She smiled, 
and sliced slowly through a pear, and 
an exquisite shiver ran down her spine 
as she thought of drawing her knife 
across that silky white throat. She 
dreamily dropped the pear halves into 
the kettle and went to work on another. 

Satisfied at last with the syrup, Kay- 
Nelle sat down to help, and all was quiet 
until Marl stalked through the door with 
a big basket of peaches in his mouth. 
He reared up, putting his front paws on 
the table and setting the basket in front 
of Kay-Nelle. Then he licked her chin 
twice. 

“Thank you, dear,” said Kay-Nelle, 



blushing, “three more baskets ought to 
do it for today.” 

“Arrrrgggghhhhhh.” 

“He’s got to make a round first, Kay; 
if everything’s no-sweat he’ll pick some 
more.” 

Marl dropped to the floor, stepped 
over to Nita, and rested his great, square 
jaw lightly on her good leg. She caressed 
his head and refrained from teasing him 
about his agricultural endeavors. In- 
stead, she gently urged his head between 
her legs and enjoyed his attentions while 
Kay’s face burned a brighter red and she 
finally left the table to stir her kettles 
again— and to look around now and then. 

“Mmmmmmmmmmm. Oh, Marl.” 
She held him longer, closer, and she 
approached the summit, closer and 
closer, longer and yet longer— and finally 
she ecstatically arched herself as she 
reached the peak at last, then descended 
deliciously down to the mundane world 
where pears are peeled and peaches 
picked. The cat gave her his usual wink 
and she responded (after smoothing her 
shift down) with her usual punch in the 
nose. She would itch for two days from 
that tongue, but it was worth it. Any fern 
in her shape had to take what she could 
get. “You can come back now,” she said 
as Marl disappeared. 

Kay-Nelle returned to the table and 
without a word or a look began to peel 
three pears to Nita’s one. They worked 
in silence while Nita’s mind roamed 
from pears to orchard to Marl to Jonno 
and somehow to Piers and Lonnie— both 
probably dead by now. Had they passed 
the mune a little further away, had Marl 
not seen her— would they have made it 
to Mountain Camp, and Festival in the 
fall? Festival. “Festival.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. Thinking about Festival. 
Have you said anything to Jonno yet?” 
“No.” 

“I have; I asked him yesterday.” 
“What did he say?” 

“Nothing. Looked at me funny. I think 
he was trying to tell me I’ll never make 
it.” 

“Nonsense! With Jonno leading and 
Marl scouting we always make it!” 
“There’s no always in the woods, Kay. 
And— my leg . . .” 

“Your splints are coming off this 
week. You’ll be bouncing around the 
woods just like before, if— if that’s what 
you want.” 

“I’m not about to peel pears for the 
rest of my life, if that’s what you’re 
getting at.” 

“Oh, pears! A couple of hours all 
turn to page 48 
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Uninformed people are sitting 
idly by while people in 
Washington let our investment 
in space go to waste. 

Don’t be one of them. 






F ive and a half years ago the spaceship 
Eagle, carrying Neil Armstrong and 
Ed Aldrin, landed on the moon. That 
landing was hailed as the opening of a 
new era of exploration, the beginning 
of the space age. People everywhere 
were talking space, talking heros, talking 
national pride. 

Today, if you can even find anyone 
talking about the space program, they’re 
probably talking about what a waste it 
was. They’re talking about the fact that 
since NASA was formed in 1958 we’ve 
spent some 50 billion dollars in space, 
roughly half of which went into the 
Apollo Program to land men on the 
moon. 



That money, altogether too many 
people are saying, was wasted. Poured 
out into space, and onto the moon, with 
little if any tangible return to us here 
on Earth. That money, and the VA bil- 
lion dollars still being spent each year, 
would have been better spent right here 
on earth, for social welfare programs, 
to clean up the environment, to pay for 
whatever pet project the person talking 
happens to favor. 

Possibly simply because not enough 
people have enough facts to counter 
these stories, they are beginning to be- 
come accepted as fact, and national 
priorities are being altered to fit a pretty 
distorted set of circumstances. An exam- 



ple of this is the recent cutting from the 
NASA budget of the Large Space Tele- 
scope Program by the House Committee 
in charge of the space budget. It was 
cut because the National Science Foun- 
dation said it had a low priority during 
the 1970s. The fact that it has a low 
priority in the 1970s because it isn’t 
scheduled for launch until in the 1980s, 
when it will have a very high priority, 
apparently escaped the attention of our 
lawmakers in Washington. Now, despite 
that high priority in the 1980s, there 
apparently will be no Large Space Tele- 
scope, because there are no funds to 
build it. And without the Large Space 
Telescope, one of the major projects for 
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the 1980s, there may be no space shuttle. 
The shuttle was justified because it was 
going to do a lot of big jobs in space. 
Like putting up the Large Space Tele- 
scope. Yeah. 

S o, assuming that a lot of our space 
troubles come from a lack of infor- 
mation, let’s take a look at a few facts 
about the space program: 

We spent 25 billion dollars in nine 
years to put a man on the moon, and 
that 25 billion would have made a tre- 
mendous difference had it been spent on 
social problems here on Earth. 

The truth is, during that period when 
we were pouring 25 billion into space, 
we were spending 561 billion on social 
welfare programs in this country. The 
fraction there, in case you don’t feel like 
working it out, is that we spent about 
1/22 as much in space as we did on 
welfare programs during the decade of 
the 60s. Somehow, it doesn’t seem that 
the extra 25 billion would really have 
made such a tremendous difference, as- 
suming it would have been spent on 
welfare if it hadn’t been spent in space. 
Which is an unlikely speculation. More 
likely it would have gone into the de- 
fense budget for Vietnam. 

During the next few years we are 
going to be spending a lot more money 
in space. The Skylab program just fin- 
ished costing us 2 Vi billion dollars. The 
Apollo/Soyuz mission scheduled for 
July will cost 250 million dollars. The 
Viking Program to land a robot vehicle 
on Mars will cost over 1 billion dollars. 
The two ERTS satellites, one up now, 
one scheduled for launch next year, will 
cost 200 million dollars. It is costing 8'^ 
billion dollars to build the first space 
shuttle, and it will cost another 49 billion 
dollars to run it through 1991, the sched- 
uled end of the shuttle program. 

So what are we getting for all this 
money? What makes it worth spending 
that kind of cash in space when we’re 
all fighting inflation right here on Earth? 
Let’s take a look at some figures recently 
released by the U.S. government. 

Not trusting NASA’s naturally opti- 
mistic figures, the Government Ac- 
counting Office ordered a survey of what 
kind of return can be expected on gov- 
ernment money spent on research and 
development. 

The report they got back told them 
that, over a period of eighteen years, the 
period from the start of the Apollo Pro- 
gram through the start of the shuttle 
program, we can expect to get seven 
dollars back in technologically induced 
economic gain for every one dollar in- 



Over the years the 
space program has 
returned a fantastic 
amount on the 
investment we originally 
made. But it won’t be 
a full return unless 
we keep space open 
for a full development 
of space technology. 
And that will take the 
support of every one 
of us who believes that 
man belongs in space. 



vested. That’s not bad interest for any 
kind of investment, especially when you 
consider that a savings and loan, in the 
same amount of time, would pay you 
back about $2.65 on your dollar invest- 
ment. 

S o if we’re getting all that money back, 
where is it? Look around, friend. It’s 
all around you. It’s in the results we’re 
getting back from the Earth Resources 
Technology Satellite from its 560 mile 
high polar orbit, from which it can scan 
almost the entire face of Earth. It’s 
checks on pollution, indications of min- 
eral deposits, land-use surveys, water 
resources studies, forestry surveys, oil 
field detection, and flood information 
which has already immeasurably helped 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers plan new 
flood control projects. 

It’s weather satellites which tell us 
where, and where not, to evacuate in the 
face of oncoming hurricanes. It’s com- 
munications satellites which have gone 
a long way towards making this, truly, 
one world. It’s quality control manufac- 
turing techniques developed during the 
course of the Zero Defects Programs for 
spacecraft, and management techniques 
worked out to run one of the biggest 
technological programs of all time. 

It’s rechargable cardiac pacemaker 
batteries which have eliminated the need 
for the surgical replacement of batteries 
in pacemakers. It’s better insulation for 
your house, for your car, and for indus- 
trial applications of all sorts. It’s better 
electronics and electronic miniaturiza- 
tion, which has brought you items like 
digital clocks and pocket calculators. It’s 
little things like ballpoint pens which will 
write in any position, spray-on electrodes 
for emergency electrocardiograms, heat 
transfer systems which make it possible 
to cook— or freeze— foods from the inside 
out, eye-movement switches for para- 
lyzed persons, and remote health ana- 
lyzers that can give you a medical while 



the doctor is still hundreds of miles 
away. 

And it’s big things, like the computer 
technology which the space program 
needed, and therefore built. Large com- 
puters would eventually have come even 
without the space program, but estimates 
by experts say that the space program 
put us between ten and twenty years 
ahead of where we would have been 
without the added incentive. And it 
made the United States the leader in 
computer technology around the world. 
A lead which it is estimated we will hold 
for at least fifty years, even if we should 
become involved in a computer race with 
another country. 

O ver the next two and one-half dec- 
ades the return will be coming from 
the space shuttle, our first reusable 
spaceship. Currently being built at a cost 
of some 8'/2 billion dollars for the first 
ship, the shuttle will eliminate the waste 
of throwing away an entire booster sys- 
tem with each launch. 

Eventually, under current plans, seven 
shuttles will be built, and it is expected 
that each will make more than one 
hundred flights. On NASA’s calendar 
between 1980 and 1991 are some 725 
flights, some for the defense department, 
some for private contractors, and some 
for the European Space Community. 
That averages out to a launch every six 
days for twelve years, which should put 
space flight on an almost “routine” basis. 

The shuttle, in normal configuration, 
will carry ten people and a cargo of ten 
tons into orbit. And not only will there 
be a tremendous savings in booster cost 
with the shuttle, but the cargos carried 
will probably also cost much less than 
current satellites. Since the satellites put 
into orbit by the shuttle can be repaired 
in orbit should something go wrong, or 
even be returned to Earth if major re- 
pairs are necessary, and since they will 
not have to be built to fit exactly on top 
of a slender rocket, they can be built 
much more cheaply, using many off- 
the-shelf parts instead of custom build- 
ing each one. Considering how many 
satellites have been written off because 
they didn’t function as advertized once 
they got into orbit, or stopped function- 
ing before their time, this can result in 
quite a cost savings, and even a boom 
in the number of satellites put into orbit 
around Earth. 

E ventually, orbital space may prove 
to be the salvation of Earth. There 
are plans under way right now for space 
turn to page 32 
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He had sworn to preserve and 
protect the people's park. But 
what if his protection was 
actually an anti-preservation 
activity? For whom was he then 
preserving and protecting? 

fiction/CHARLES OTT 

artist/RODGER MucGOWAN 
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T he hills were a glory. I shucked 
off my pack and lay dow n my rifle 
just to watch the evening dusk rise 
like tidewater through the golden 
' forest. The autumn sky was steel 
blue, the trees like a hearthfire. 
It was the best time of day, the best time 
of year ... I found I had been holding 
my breath. 

A wood thrush sailed over my head 
and landed on a sapling across the 
stream I had been following. It did a 
little bouncing dance for me. singing 
against the water noise, and flew away 
when I laughed. 1 decided to make camp 
where I was; I had covered enough ter- 
ritory that day. I sat on a rock beetling 
over a deep, clear pool and pulled out 
the blue plastic notebook the Park 
Commission insisted I keep. It wasn't 
much more than makework, a record of 
areas inspected during the day. But I 
knew they would cheerfully fire me. in 
spite of all the money I had paid them 
to get this job. if I was slack in anything. 
There were ten dozen applicants for 
every place in the clearing program, but 
1 intended to stay for the full six weeks 
by being careful. It meant a lot to me. 

It was amber dusk and then blue eve- 
ning before I had my tent set up and 
a fire laid. I was grilling a fresh caught 
trout for supper when the floater arrived. 

It drifted in over the stream clearing, 
the little wake causing a flurry of sparks 
from thfe fire. It was a baskeball sized 
thing on its propellor platform, all lenses 
and antennas. The lenses shifted as it 
settled to the ground. 

“Hullo, Peterson,” it said. I knew by 
the voice it was Almack, the night duty 
officer back at Park Headquarters. “Is 
that trout you’re having? It looks good, 
I must say.” 

1 was going to make some flip remark 
about the soy cutlet 1 knew Almack 
would have dined on, but 1 decided it 
would be cruel. ‘“It is,” I said simply. 
“What brings you out here at this hour?” 
“You're not going to like this,” he 
sighed, “but we want you to check up 
on a trace the trail sensors have re- 
ported.” 

“At night? 1 could get killed stumbling 
around in the dark. Let it go until morn- 
ing, why don’t you?” 

“The trace is moving your way,” he 
said patiently. “The infra-red picked it 
up and it’s about the right size to be 
a hider. If so, he’ll have to pass through 
here, because this is the only good pass 
through the hills in the area.” 

“He?” I snorted. “More likely, it’s a 
brown bear with insomnia.” But I added 
quickly, • “I’ll get set up.” I certainly 



wasn’t going to jeopardize my six weeks 
over one night’s lost sleep. 

“Good,” said Almack. “I’ve got some 
other business to attend to, but he should 
arrive here in about an hour, and I’ll 
try to return before then. Leave the radio 
beacon on.” The floater took off quietly, 
rising lightly over the trees and pirouet- 
ting slowly while Almack located the 
moon just appearing in the east to get 
his bearings. Then it was gone. 

I quickly doused the fire and threw 
the remains into the stream to kill the 
odor of burning wood. The tent folded 
easily and I brushed the ground with a 
bough to remove my tracks. In twenty 
minutes I was hidden in an outcropping 
of glacial rock looking down on the 
clearing and affording a good field of 
fire over the pass. After checking the clip 
of tranquilizer darts in my rifle, I set 
up the starlight scope and carefully con- 



sidered every possible angle of approach. 
If it was a hider, he had probably left 
his hiding place to try to get to town, 
possibly for medical supplies or ammu- 
nition. If so, that made him a very stupid 
outlaw. 

Almack returned some time later. 
Without the fire to guide him, the poor 
night vision of the floater obliged him 
to come in slowly, with much hesitation. 
Finally the floater settled near me and 
the fan rolled to a stop. The living silence 
of the forest returned. We waited. 

There was a small sound. I saw the 
hider in the spectral glow of the starlight 
scope, a graying middle-aged man, bent 
low and sniffing the air like an uncertain 
wolf. He traveled quickly but lightly, and 
he stepped into the clearing suddenly. 
I had no thought of “fair warning,” no 
halt-you-are-trespassing-in-a-public- 
park. 1 took quick aim at his torso and 
fired. 

There was a splash of white liquid 
from his belt buckle as he whirled and 



leapt away without a sound. “That was 
a bit clumsy of you,” said Almack, com- 
placent and malicious. I was up with a 
curse, running with high dodging steps 
after him. His white head appeared mo- 
mentarily between two trees and I loosed 
a shot without pausing. It went wide. 

He vanished down a ravine and I knew 
1 had lost him. I stood panting in the 
clearing until Almack ’s floater caught up 
with me. “Did you notice,” he asked 
conversationally, “whether any of the 
liquid had splashed on his skin?” I told 
him it had. “Good,” he said. “It’s a 
contact-type drug. Even a small amount 
should begin to slow him up shortly, 1 
should think.” 

It was an order. “All right,” I an- 
swered, controlling my breathing, “I’ll 
go find him.” As I entered the dimly 
lit forest the floater rose and went into 
one of the automatic holding patterns. 



Probably Almack had gone out for cof- 
fee. 

I set out for the point where I had 
last seen my quarry, straining for vision 
in the occasional scraps of moonlight. 
It was a thickly-grown, steeply eroded 
little cut he had found. I decided against 
entering it and walked along the edge, 
peering into the viscous darkness below. 
Presently I sat down and pulled the 
starlight scope from its leg holster. I was 
sweeping with it when he jumped me 
from behind. 

His hands were on my neck and his 
knees on my back and still he made no 
sound. I bucked and rolled desperately, 
trying to hit him with the scope. His face 
was demonic, lit in pale planes. He 
shifted weight just as I heaved and mo- 
mentum carried us both over the edge 
of the ravine, sliding and tumbling in 
the raw yellow soil. We rolled and 
clutched at each other, scrabbling 
through falling sheets of rocks and grit, 
legs flapping. I came up against a 



Man polluted and even the mention of ecology 
was not allowed. Then man found that he no 
longer had anything to pollute, and ecology 
suddenly meant life, for without beauty, of 
what use is life? Or liberty? Or freedom? 



branched stump with a painful jar and 
he careened into me and past, wrenching 
my leg. I heard him hit something solid, 
followed by a liquid splash. I blacked 
out. 

Almack awoke me, sometime later, the 
floater humming in front of me. “Are 
you all right?” he asked. “Where’s the 
hider?” 

“Down there,” 1 grunted, motioning 
fuzzily. “I don’t think I can move.” 
“Well, don’t worry. We’ll have a police 
ambulance copter in here shortly to pick 
you up. Just relax.” The floater rose out 
of my vision, and 1 lost consciousness 
again. 

When I awoke a second time it was 
to sounds of pain. The hider had dragged 
himself away from the stream, but he 
groaned with every move. Blood was 
glistening blackly on his pants as he 
came into my vision. 1 supposed he had 
broken some bones just as I had. “Take 
it easy, friend,” I called. “There’ll be an 
ambulance here shortly.” 

He cursed in a low voice, but gave 
up his efforts and settled back, looking 
at me sourly. His labored breathing 
slowed. After a while he hitched himself 
up to a sitting position and said, “I’ll 
bet you’re real proud of yourself, cap- 
turing a genuine desperado and getting 
injured in the line of duty and all. You 
can show off your medal to the kids back 
at home, right? You’re a hero.” 

1 shouldn’t have been, but I was hurt. 
“Look, we don’t hate you,” I said. “My 
rifle’s got nothing but tranquillizer darts 
in it. We just need to get you out of 
the park. It’s closed right now.” 

He shook his head sadly. “You’re as 
mealy-mouthed as the bureaucrats in 
Washington. The park isn’t closed ‘right 
now.' It’s closed forever. You’re not 
going to let anybody in here ever again. 
Then you wonder why some of us try 
to stay on here.” 

“Stop trying to act like a martyr. 
There’ll be floater stations available to 
everybody for free.” 

“My God!” he cried. “Do you listen 
to yourself, ever? Floaters? Sitting in 
front of a TV screen, seeing what the 
machine sees, hearing the forest through 
a pair of earphones? You gadget-happy 
bastard, is that what the wilderness 
means to you?” 

He continued into a long speech be- 
ginning with “Have you ever walked 
down a country road just to . . .” but 
abruptly I couldn’t listen. A sick realiza- 
tion had come to me: I would never walk 
in the woods again. The Park Commis- 
sion wouldn’t wait for me to heal. They 
would just hire the next man on the list 



to hunt down hiders, and by the time 
I got out of the hospital, this and every 
other National Park in the country 
would be closed. I began to weep a little. 

“Shut up!” I yelled suddenly, cutting 
off his sappy rhapsody. “You caused this, 
you brought this down on us!” I was 
shaking and gasping, angry at the world 
and angry at myself for loosing it at him. 
“You and your nature-lovers, and con- 
servationists, and ecology freaks. You 
prattled for years about getting people 
back to the wilderness, and they came, 
my God, how they came. Backpacks and 
camper busses and tents and trailers and 
motorbikes. It’s not enough for you to 
admire Mother Nature, you’ve got to be 
nature-lovers and sleep with her and 
live with her and piss in the streams. 
And when we finally close off the parks 
so that our kids will know at least what 
the wilderness is, you try to hide in here 
and spoil even that.” I stopped, and I 
was ashamed. 

“You’re grandstanding." he com- 
mented, accurately. “You know you 
could just have restricted the park to 
hiking or something. Do you really think 
our children are going to be uplifted by 
pictures of beauty they can never share?” 

I was long in answering. “You know 
better than that. There’s 300 million 
people in this country. If we let everyone 
into the park who wanted to come, even 
if they just walked around and didn't 
drop a single beer can, it wouldn’t be 
wild anymore. It would just be a picnic 
grounds. The floaters are better— they're 
small, and quiet, and they don’t even 
touch the ground. People will be able 
to see and hear the forest forever, even 
if they can’t touch it. because the wilder- 
ness can survive the floaters. But the 
people would be the death of it.” 

We both were silent for a long time, 
nursing our pain and listening to the 
quiet spilling of the water in the bottom 
of the ravine. 1 thought of what a friend 
this man would have made, if I'd met 
him somewhere else. We were two alike, 
and I wanted to ask his name. But he 
spoke first: “The woods are beautiful 
tonight, aren’t they?" he asked, a little 
indistinct with the drug. 

They were. The moon was high now, 
and in its light the trees looked touched 
with old pewter. There was a breeze, 
gentle with the scent of pine and rich 
moss, tasting like mineral water. “It’s a 
shame.” he said, “that the kids growing 
up now won’t be able to smell this." 

In the distance, I heard the beat of 
helicopters approaching. “They’re de- 
veloping an olfactory unit for the 
floaters.” 1 said. O 
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T he summer was quiet, hot, and 
muggy. Tension, soggy and dead, 
was in the air for all to feel. If 
anyone wanted to try. Not many 
did. Not even me. Sure, I’d gone 
to a rally, listened to the rhetoric, 
bought a bond to defend the dreamed-of 
home of my people. But the patriotic 
anxiety hadn’t lasted out the month. 
Right now my thoughts were entirely on 
the science fiction novel in my lap. 

The air conditioner in the window 
whirred quietly and I was comfortable. 
The loud and raucous noises of the city 
outside my apartment were blurred by 
the machine’s hum and not even a 
memory of the paper disturbed my con- 
centration. 

A bachelor. I was alone. My girl was 
at night school, learning how to rewire 
computers, all power to her. 1 was en- 
joying my solitude, my quiet, my escape 
from concern and oppressive heat. But 
that sort of pleasure can never last. It 
didn’t this time. 

The lights dimmed. The air condi- 
tioner faltered. 1 wondered if this heat 
wave too was going to be long and hot 
enough to overstrain Commonwealth 
Edison. But then 1 felt a vagrant puff 
of air stir my hair. I marked my place 
with a finger and sought the cause with 
my eyes. 

At first I saw only the couch that faced 
my armchair, the lamp beside it, the 
Wyeth print on the wall above it, the 
doorway. Nothing to explain the draft. 
Nothing but— suddenly— a strange shim- 
mer. I knuckled my eyes, but the waver- 
ing air— like heat waves over a car hood 
or like your vision when you’ve had too 
much to drink— didn’t still. 

I fingered the bridge of my nose 
curiously, disbelievingly, as the shimmer 
firmed into a gleaming opalescence, 
sparkling in the dimmed glow of my 
lamps. It took on form, and I gasped 
when I could see it: a crystal bubble 
filled with strange machinery, all of 
quartz and ivory, brass and silver. 

Its design seemed archaic. It reminded 
me of what had passed for modern art 
three quarters of a century ago. I stared, 
bemused at the intrusion, wondering. 
Slowly my gaze penetrated the veiling 
highlights of the crystal, and 1 began to 
make out the figure of a man. 1 couldn’t 
see much, but he seemed tall, ascetic, 
trimly bearded. He was seated on what 
looked to me like a bicycle saddle, tug- 
ging on levers and poking jerkily at 
buttons on a panel before him. 

I rose to my feet, my lips tight with 
a growing scowl. A silent, inanimate 
intrusion was bad enough, though in its 
own peculiar way it was intriguing, but 



it could be ignored while I got on with 
my reading. It would wait till I was ready 
to pry into it, study it, or call a cop to 
have it hauled away. But a man was 
another matter. 

He waved a thin hand in my direction 
and, lifting aside a panel of his crystal 
screen, my uninvited guest stepped onto 
the carpet. I could only gape, my jaw 
dropping even further when he began 
to speak in a broad Oxford accent. 

“Hello. Don’t look so startled, man! 
I’ve brought you something that should 
interest you.” He gestured quickly, 
abruptly, at the book still in my hand. 
“Surely you’ve dreamed of this sort of 
thing?” 

I couldn’t help myself. “Of course I 
have, but . . 

He laughed. My expression was fro- 
zen. “Oh, if only Filby could see you!” 
He gestured again, expansively. His 
eager smile seemed to fill the room. “I 
left him and the rest to guess and wonder 
ages ago. Or what seems ages, at any 
rate.” He shrugged easily. “I’ve been 
poking around looking for things to 
carry elsewhen ever since. Why, there’s 
a professor in 1978 with a good portion 
of the Alexandria Library in his hands, 
gloating and cursing because no one 
would believe him when he tried to 
publish some of it.” He seemed so cer- 
tain of himself that, though my surprise 
was rapidly yielding to a vast curiosity, 
I couldn’t break in. 

“But . . .” 

“Oh, I know. You’re bursting with 
questions. They always are. But never 
mind. Never mind. I haven’t really got 
the time to explain myself.” He laughed 
again. “Just take it as it comes, will you? 
Here, take this.” He held out a small 
sheaf of papers. I didn’t look at them; 
I couldn’t. My eyes were focused on him 
alone and my hands grasped their bur- 
den blindly. 

“It’s nearly self-explanatory. Comes 
from about 2800 A.D., or about 6565 in 
their calendar. I can’t be too sure. This 
was dug up somewhere in the Middle 
East. Dates from about 2100. You 
wouldn’t be able to understand what 
they translated it into, so I picked up 
a copy of the original.” 

With that he turned and stepped back 
into his machine, immediately beginning 
to reset his buttons and levers. Just as 
the crystal screen was swinging shut, he 
halted its motion to stick his head out 
and cry, “Oh, by the by, you do know 
Hebrew, don’t you?” 

The screen slammed home, there were 
two swift motions of his hands, and his 
strange craft faded in a swift and ghostly 
departure. I was left as astonished as I 



And God looked upon the 
Earth and found it 
corrupt, and vowed that 
all should be destroyed 
save his chosen people. 

And so it was. 
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have ever been. More so. 

It was some minutes before I recov- 
ered myself enough to look at the papers 
still clutched in my fists. When I did, 
though, it took but a glance to see that 
they were indeed written in Hebrew. 1 
had never been to a shut, but Friday night 
services had made the letters familiar 
enough to my eyes. 

Now that I think of it, it does seem 
strange that 1 accepted my visitor’s va- 
lidity as readily as 1 did. He hadn’t been 
welcome, and he hadn’t stayed long. But 
his imposition lingered. His comments 
had been cryptic, but, considered with 
what 1 knew from my reading, they had 
been enough. Perhaps they had blended 
too well with the frame of mind I had 
been in from my book. I’d never be- 
lieved that author to be telling more than 
another fiction, but here was the proof. 
Here the proof had been for a while. 
A time traveler. The man and his ma- 
chine. The conclusion certainly seemed 
sound enough, and so, out of my unsat- 
isfied curiosity, if for no deeper reason, 
I turned the papers over to a friend the 
next day. I hoped he would be able to 
translate them. 

He could, and he did, and when he 
finally returned them to me, he com- 
mented that the language seemed 
strange— it had an archaic flavor— though 
the meaning was plain enough. I didn’t 
explain the circumstances in which 1 had 
obtained them, so he could only say it 
must be some kind of a hoax. 

Was it a hoax? Or not? I don’t know. 

I can only try to put these pages before 
the world, in an all too common form, 
and hope that someone might know the 
answer. 

Fragments of the 
BOOK OF JUDAS 

I n the days of Albert, when the force 
of the sun was first brought to earth 
and the wolf was killed and flayed for 
his descent on the fold, the Jews returned 
to Israel. But Jerusalem was made a 
habitation of strangers and divided by 
walls. She had become strange to those 
that were born in her; and her own 
children were driven from her. 

In the fullness of time Judas ben 
Dayan was born; and he looked and saw 
the blasphemies that were committed in 
and about Jerusalem and Judea. And he 
said, “Woe is me! Wherefore was I born 
to see this misery of my people, and of 
the holy city, and to dwell there, when 
it was delivered into the hand of the 
enemy, and the sanctuary into the hands 
of strangers? Her temple is become as 
a man without glory. Her glorious vessels 



are kept in the port and her young men 
are slain with the sword of the enemy. 
What nation hath not had a part in her 
kingdom, and gotten of her spoils? Be- 
hold, our sanctuary, even our beauty and 
our glory, is laid waste, and the Gentiles 
have profaned it.” 

And he looked and was sore dis- 
tressed, and he armed his brethren and 
the people for battle. 

But even as he did this, Egypt, chief 
of all the enemies of Israel, gathered her 
armies and weapons of war and put them 
under the general Arafat to the end he 
might rush in upon the camp of the Jews 
and smite them suddenly and push them 
into the sea. 

Now when Judas heard thereof, he 
himself removed, and the valiant men 
with him, that they might smite the 
king’s army which was at Suez, while 
as yet the forces were dispersed from 
the camp. 

Then came Judas onto the camp of 
the heathen, riding on the air of dawn, 
to strike down his forces and put fear 
in the hearts of his men. The watchmen 
were asleep and the weapons were sun- 
dered, for Arafat slept in confidence, but 
he awoke and drew up his men to give 
battle. 

Then came his footmen, and they saw 
the camp of the heathen, that it was 
strong and well harnessed, and com- 
passed about with weapons; and these 
were expert of war. 

And when Judas saw that mighty 
army, he prayed and said, “Blessed art 
Thou, O Saviour of Israel, who didst 
quell the violence of the mighty man by 
the hand of Thy servant David, and 
gavest the host of strangers into the 
hands of Jonathan the son of Saul, and 
his armourbearer; shut up this army in 
the hand of Thy people Israel, and let 
them be confounded in their power and 
weapons of war: make them to be of 
no courage, and cause the boldness of 
their strength to fall away, and let them 
quake at their destruction: cast them 
down with the sword of them that love 
Thee, and let all those that know Thy 
name praise Thee with thanksgiving.” 

Then said Judas to the men that were 
with him, “Fear ye not their multitude, 
neither be ye afraid of their assault. 
Remember how our fathers were deliv- 
ered in the Red Sea, when Pharaoh 
pursued them with an army. Now there- 
fore let us cry unto heaven, if peradven- 
ture the Lord will have mercy upon us, 
and remember the convenant of our 
fathers, and destroy this host before our 
face this day: that so all the heathen may 
know that there is one who delivereth 
and saveth Israel.” 



Then the strangers lifted up their eyes 
and saw them coming over against them. 
Wherefore they went out of the camp 
to battle; but they that were with Judas 
sounded their trumpets. So they joined 
battle, and the heathen being soon dis- 
comfited fled into the plain, though they 
outnumbered the Israelites by fifty to 
one. Howbeit all the hindmost of them 
were slain: for they pursued them 
through Gaza and nigh unto Cairo, so 
that there were slain of them upon a 
fifteen thousand men. 

This being done, Judas returned again 
with his host from pursuing them, having 
gained much spoil of weapons, and 
drove the heathen from the holy city, 
establishing peace in the land for a time. 

And the sanctuary was reclaimed, and 
the walls thrown down to unite the city, 
and all the people wailed and smote their 
foreheads, worshipping and praising the 
God of heaven, Who had given them 
good success. 

Now when the nations round about 
saw the defeat of the greatest of their 
lords and heard that the altar was built 
and the sanctuary renewed, it displeased 
them greatly. Wherefore they thought to 
destroy the generation of Jacob that was 
among them, and thereupon they began 
to slay and destroy the people, even, by 
stealth and treachery, within the bounds 
of Israel. 

And chief among these killers were 
those whose fathers had dwelt in Judea 
before the return of the Jews, and had 
left, unable to abide by them, while 
others killed to gain the land and all its 
treasures, and to feed their hate of Israel 
and all its works. 

But Judas led the Israelites in vengeful 
raids upon their cities and forced their 
kings to attempt the leashing of their 
stealthy subjects, who would not be 
leashed. 

And the nations of the earth stood 
aside to watch, some stooping to aid the 
enemies of Israel, but none came to the 
side of the servants of God. 

And it came to pass, after the days 
of Golda, that the Israelites were belea- 
guered in all their haunts, and they cried 
out, “Lord, how are they increased that 
trouble me! Many are they that rise up 
against me. Many there be which say 
of my land, there is no help for it on 
earth. Arise, O Lord, save me, O my 
God.” 

They cried unto the Lord with their 
voices, and He heard them from His holy 
hill, and spoke, “I am the Lord, thy 
God. I am a shield for thee, thy glory, 
and the lifter up of thine head. Lay thee 
down and sleep, to awake in peace, for 
turn to page 78 



projects which would have been consid- 
ered crackpot dreams ten or fifteen years 
ago. 

One of the most immediate projects, 
one which will literally change the world 
we live in almost beyond recognition, 
is the construction of educational TV 
satellite relay stations with extremely 
powerful transmitters and antenna. The 
stations will be able to broadcast to vil- 
lages and hamlets all over the world, 
bringing education to people who have 
never left the seventeenth century. 

Another project, possible now if only 
the requisite equipment can be declas- 
sified, is satellite search for lost hikers, 
downed aircraft, sunk boats, etc. The 
defense department has satellite cameras 
which are supposedly sharp enough to 
tell the difference between men and 
women from orbit. Those cameras, along 
with infra-red and ultra-violet scanners, 
could easily become the heart of a search 
and rescue system which would quickly 
replace the relatively inefficient aircraft 
and boat search teams we presently have. 

Looking a little farther into the future 
we find projects to put both large optical 
and high energy (x-ray, cosmic ray, etc.) 
telescopes into orbit, satellites which will 
collect solar power, convert it to elec- 
tricity, and beam it to the ground, and 
microwave transmission of power to re- 
mote areas via satellite. Just as the in- 
vention of the incandescent lamp created 
an explosion of literacy around the 
world, the introduction of wireless power 
transmission may raise the standard of 
living of the entire world beyond our 
wildest expectations. 

Nuclear power stations, under attack 
on Earth because of the danger of radia- 
tion leakage and heat pollution of the 
atmosphere, could be put into orbit 
where the only danger would be to the 
crew on board and where heat could 
simply be radiated away into space. 
Factories, another source of pollution on 
Earth, could be put into orbit. Skylab 
showed that many manufacturing tech- 
niques could be performed much more 
efficiently in orbit, and there are some 
things you can do in orbit that cannot 
be done at all on Earth. Eventually the 
moon might prove to be the source of 
raw materials we will need to keep our 
technological civilization running, and, 
space may even literally save Earth. 

Science fiction looks at the future, and 
quite often those looks have come very 
near to the developing facts. Recently 
the movie. Silent Running, postulated a 
situation where the last of Earth’s forests 




were being tended on spaceships some- 
where between Earth and Saturn. Not 
a very nice idea, is it? 

But look at the other side of that idea. 
One day man’s manufacturing, power 
production, and yes, even overpopula- 
tion, may all be in orbital “cities,” and 
the forests will return to Earth. Many 
people have said that technological civi- 
lization must be a dead end, because 
Earth cannot support a technological 
civilization and the agriculture (and 
parks) necessary to support that civili- 
zation. But with space open to mankind, 
the problem disappears. Not simply dis- 
appears. No project that large could ever 
be termed simple. But it is a foreseeable 
possibility. And the space program has 
proved one thing above all else. What 
is possible can be done, if only the will 
is there. The question is, will we have 
the will and the knowledge to chart our 
way through the reefs of space troubles 
which lie ahead? o 



Without funds, projects 
such as the Mariner 
flights which gave us 
close up pictures of 
Mercury (left) and 
Jupiter (above) would 
not have been possible. 
And when funding for 
basic research such as 
this is cut off, 
funding for other 
programs isn’t going 
to last much longer. 
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Ursula K. LeGuin, winner 
of the 1974 Best Short 
Story Hugo, speaks out on 
her views of the world of 
science fiction. 
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Vertex: |,ast May you spoke to a 
group of students taking a science 
fiction course at Portland State 
University. You said that as a writer 
you lived in two ghettos— sf-fantasy 
and childrens’ books. What do you 
mean by that? 

LeGuin: I was talking in financial 
terms. Science fiction and childrens’ 
books are rather low paid forms of 
fiction. 

Vertex: How about making a living 
off it? 

LeGuin: It can be done, but you have 
to write so much that you risk 
becoming a hack— something you want 
to avoid if you ever want to become 
really good. Hack habits are hard to 
shake. I don’t know if anyone has 
ever succesfully done it. If you want 
to write consistently good material get 
a half-time job as a plumber or 
carpenter, something that pays well. 

Or marry someone who’ll support you 
and your habit. 

Vertex: Become a master mooch? 
LeGuin: Right! 

Vertex: You also commented that, 
editorially speaking, more license is 
taken in editing sf and childrens’ 
books. 

LeGuin: Well, that varies. That was 
true. I didn’t really say that that way. 
because it’s not true of me and it 



“/ think science 
fiction in the past 
two or three years 
has been off on a 
preaching binge, and 
it’s been nearly 
disastrous. ” 
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"If you’re not trying to 
communicate you sure don ’t 
belong in the writing game. ” 

never has been since I was a 
beginning writer. 

A lot of writers of childrens’ books 
expect to be edited heavily, and send 
in incredibly rough manuscripts, I am 
told by childrens’ book editors. So 
there’s a regular feedback thing going. 

Like all fields, it depends on the 
status of the writer. 

It was true, but it’s getting 
increasingly less true. My first stories 
in Amazing and Fantastic had some 
sentences added— the last sentence of 
the first story 1 ever had printed was 
added by the editor. That was Cele 
Lalli. She was a darned good editor. 
But that was the policy in those days. 
The last time I had any severe 
editing like that was the title of the 
book called City of Illusions— that’s 
not my title, it’s just the title that Acd 
Books clapped onto it. 

Vertex: What was the original title? 
LeGuin: The Two Minded Man. A 
much better title. 

Vertex: You said at the same class 
meeting that at the same time you were 
working on The Left Hand of Darkness 
Kate Millett was working on her 
Sexual Politics, and that there were 
some points of similarity between 
your book and Millett’s, but that 
Millett “thought a little harder” about 
some of the implications of sexuality 
and human behavior. What similarities 
were you talking about and how did 
Millett deal with them as opposed to 
your method of handling them in The 
Left Hand of Darkness? 

LeGuin: Well, I can’t really answer 
that question. If anyone’s read both 
books, they’ll know what 1 mean. 
Millett’s way of dealing with the 
question is the subject of her entire 
book. 

The only point I was really trying to 
make was that she and 1 were both 
thinking about the same things; about 
one’s role as a woman, about what it 
is to be a woman, about women and 
society. She had her way of going 
about it, which was scholarly and 
philosophical and historical; and 1 had 
my way of going about it, which was 
novelistic. 

1 think that we were thinking about 
the same things. And I do think she 
thought harder and went further than 
I. But to say “in what way” would 
take me an hour. 

Vertex: In his Assorted Articles, D.H. 
Lawrence said, “Man is willing to 
accept woman as an equal, as a man 
in skirts, as an angel, a devil, a 
baby-face, a machine, an instrument, a 



bosom, a womb, a pair of legs, a 
servant, an encyclopedia, an ideal or 
an obscenity. The one thing he won’t 
accept her as is a human being, a real 
human being of the feminine sex.” 

This was an attitude that was, until 
recent years, quite prevalent in sf 
writing. Occasionally it’s an attitude 
that crops up in something current. 
What about the image of women in 
science fiction? How is it that science 
fiction writers, who are supposedly 
more visionary than mainstream 
writers, are so short-sighted in perhaps 
one of the most important areas of 
speculation, that of human relations? 
LeGuin: That’s nine questions in one! 
(Laughs.) Stinker. Well, let’s take this 
sort of methodically. 

In the first place, what you say is 
much less true of sf written in recent 
years than of sf written previous to 
recent years. 

Vertex: Say previous to 1968 or 1960. 
LeGuin: Let’s take it back to the 
1940’s or 50’s. Science fiction then was 
incredibly sexist. All that has changed 
since— well, let’s give credit where 
credit’s due, and take it back to Ted 
Sturgeon, probably. And some other 
people during that time. When they 
began using characters in science 
fiction they began using women. 

It has more to do with sf than with 
man-woman relations in that sf was a 
pulp field and there were no 
characters: there were no people in sf 
until fairly recently. If you don’t have 
any characters, you’re not going to 
have any women and your men are 
going to be these stock figures. What 
you’re going to get is this wet-dream 
sf where all the men are heroes— or 
cads— and the women go around 
screaming “Eeeee!” 

Where this is really true now is in 
science fiction movies. If there are any 
women at all, all they do is stand 
aside and say, "Eeeee ...” and get 
carried off by a monster. 

Now about science fiction writers 
supposedly being more visionary, but 
being short-sighted in this respect; 
well, I don’t think science fiction 
writers are more visionary. 

Vertex: But by and large this is what 
they’re being billed as being. 

LeGuin: I think they’re just more 
imaginative. They have to be. You 
can’t write the stuff unless you’ve got 
an imagination. But that doesn’t mean 
they’re any more perceptive about 
human relations. If you’re a 
nuts-and-bolts science fiction writer 
you’re imaginative about machinery. 



You may not know Thing One about 
people. That was what fit the pulp 
tradition, and still fits the Analog 
tradition. 

I think your Lawrence quotation is 
nice, by the way. It’s true of Lawrence 
himself, but still . . . (laughs). 

Vertex: You’ve said in the past that in 
recent years sf writers in general had 
a tendancy to be a bit “preachy.” Do 
you do much “preaching” in your 
books and stories? 

LeGuin: I think I did in The Lathe of 
Heaven, and I think I did in The 
Word For World Is Forest. 

Vertex: In The Lathe of Heaven, 
George Orr has the power to change 
the world, to even change the texture 
of reality, potentially for the 
better— erasing things like war, racism, 
environmental rape— yet ‘he doesn’t 
feel he has the right to do so, and for 
some very good reasons. 

The central theme of the novel 
seems to hinge on your quote from 
the Beatle’s song, “A Little Help 
From My Friends,” i.e., we’ll all get 
by with a little help from our 
friends— if we have any friends. Taken 
into context with the community of 
humankind as symbolized by the 
Ecumenical Council in your other 
novels, does this represent a 
philosophical conviction on your part? 
LeGuin: When I was revising that 
book (TLOH), John Lennon’s song 
“Let It Be” came out and just bowled 
me over. That’s the song which says 
what I was saying. I used “A Little 
Help From My Friends” because it 
was such a cute song; but “Let It Be” 
says it. I can’t really add much to that 
song. 

Of course, it goes back to the 
quotations all the way through, from 
Goethe to Chuang Tsu: You don’t 
push things around! You may know 
something, but you never know 
enough. And the contrast between 
George Orr and Dr. William Haber is 
just that: advocating a certain amount 
of non-aggression toward the world. 
Vertex: In a different way this is 
something you stress in The Word For 
World Is Forest. 

LeGuin: I use a different means, but 
it’s the same message. I was preaching 
that pretty hard. It is a basic 
condition: you do not push things or 
people around. 

Vertex: Do you think artists— writers 
in particular— should preach a little bit 
in what they produce, so long as it 
does not interfere with what’s going 
on in the story? 



“ The main function of an artist in modern 
society is to be and remain a heretic. 

If he’s not a heretic, he’s not an artist.” 




LeGuin: No. In the first place, I think 
science fiction in the past two or three 
years has been off on a preaching 
binge, and it’s been nearly disastrous. 
A lot of peoople— not fans, precisely, 
but people who read and enjoy 
science fiction— keep coming to me 
and saying, “I’m tired of being 
shouted at! I'm told to do this, do 
that; don’t do this, don’t do that.” I 
think Again, Dangerous Visions— and 
it’s not Harlan’s fault, it’s just the 
manuscripts that were given to 
him— and practically every story that 
was in that book, was somebody up 
on a pulpit, including my story, 
pounding! 

Now, to go to the general question, 
an artist who has no serious 
convictions: I can’t imagine why he 
would write. If you’re not trying to 
communicate you sure don’t belong in 



the writing game. But to preach is 
another art, it is not the art of fiction. 
Go be a preacher, if that’s your bag. 
Vertex: Do you think that the 
preaching you did in The Lathe of 
Heaven or The Word For World Is 
Forest ; or even to a degree in The 
Left Hand Of Darknes, worked toward 
the detriment of these works of yours? 
LeGuin: I think definitely in The 
Lathe Of Heaven. I was grinding my 
ax a little to noisily, 1 think. I don’t 
know about The Word For World Is 
Forest. There again, that was written 
before there were quite so many— well, 
one thing about that story is that it’s 
not just the environment, it’s Vietnam. 
You know, it’s a Vietnam story. It was 
written in 1968, before there were 
quite so many Vietnam stories. 

I like that story. I think it comes 
off. And I don’t think I over did it. 



It’s just that, when 1 saw it in A DV 
among all the other stories, 1 realized 
that we were all doing this and it kind 
of horrified me to realize how much 
I’d been . . . kind of dictating my 
opinions. 

As for The Left Hand Of Darkness , 

I don’t think I preached there. 1 think 
1 presented a world view and let the 
reader decide whether he or she liked 
it or not. And that is what I’ve tried 
to do in the book that will be coming 
out this spring. I’ve been sensitized to 
this pulpit business. 

Vertex: How would you gauge the 
importance, overall, of literary worth 
of such novels as Dune , A Canticle for 
Leibowitz, Solaris, Ubik, A Maze 
Of Death. &c. To give you an idea of 
what I mean by that; when Darko 
Suvin. sfs up-and-coming major critic, 
was in Portland some time ago, he 
was asked what his favorite sf novel 
was. Suvin’s reply was; “It’s that old 
question of, ‘If I were stranded on a 
desert island for the rest of my life, 
what book would I choose to have 
with me?’ There is no question in my 
mind: it would be The Left Hand Of 
Darkness.” 

My question is asked in this 
context. Or, do you think perhaps that 
assigning literary worth to something 
is possibly superficial and arbitrary? 
LeGuin: I certainly don’t think 
assigning literary worth is either 
superficial or arbitrary. I wish the 
readers would do more of it, and I 
don’t see how a writer is going to 
judge his own works: how’s a writer 
going to separate his own dreck from 
his good stuff, unless he’s constantly 
judging its merit? That’s his job. And 
if he starts out writing without 
knowing how to judge a piece of 
fiction, well he’s not going to turn out 
very good fiction. 

But now, what do you want me to 
do with that list of books? Rank 
them? 

Vertex: I’m not thinking about 
“rank”— I’m just asking you in general 
how they stand up in regard to, say, 
some other works of literature that 
may not be science fiction. Are they 
important works that people should 
perhaps take a look at and think 
about? It seems to me that these are 
writers who have something to say in 
their books beyond telling just a good 
story. 

LeGuin: Those are just exemplary 
books. It could be a different list? 
Vertex: Certainly. 

LeGuin: I don’t like anybody who 



tells anybody, “You have to read 
this.” If people don't read for 
pleasure, what the hell do they read 
for? 

Sure, I would say that anyone who’s 
interested in modem fiction— if he’s 
missing Phil Dick, Stanislaw Lem and 
a lot of other science fiction 
writers— he’s simply missing out on 
one of the most exciting things going 
on in late 20th-Century fiction. It’s as 
simple as that. If he only reads the 
mainstream, he’s kind of in a 
backwater. 

Vertex: In a speech you made 
sometime ago in Vancouver, BC, you 
said that you didn’t think sf would 
ever be a great art form. What led 
you to make that assumption, and do 
you still believe it holds true? 




LeGuin: And I’ve just been slamming 
the mainstream . . . 

There’s a dialectic going on in my 
mind. The thesis is that science fiction 
is one of the most vital forms of late 
20th-Century fiction. It’s where a lot 
of the action in prose fiction is now. 

In English and in other languages. 

The antithesis is that science fiction, 
which I see as a branch of the very 
large and very old field of fantasy, 
can never achieve what the very best, 
and I mean only the very best, of 
non-fantastic fiction can achieve. 
Because fantasy or science fiction 
deals only with what goes on inside 
the head, and the novel in its fullest 
form -something like Tolstoy— deals 
both with what goes on inside and 
outside the head. Therefore all fantasy 
is in a sense limited in a way that the 
novel— and 1 don’t mean realistic 
fiction— in its largest sense is not 
limited; and therefore science fiction 



can never achieve anything quite on a 
level with the very best that the novel 
has done. 

That’s my dialectic; those two 
things. One; 1 say this is the best thing 
going, then 1 say it never can get very 
far— or it can’t get to the ultimate best. 

I think there’s a resolution, a 
synthesis, which I haven’t yet 
achieved. At the time I was speaking in 
Vancouver I was sort of feeling one 
way. At the moment I’m sort of 
feeling the other way. I keep swinging 
back and forth. I know I’ve got a 
contradiction going in my mind, that I 
believe two things which are partly, 
mutually contradictory. Which 
probably means that there is a real 
synthesis to be made. This is the 
dialectical process: there’s a new way 
to go ahead. 

Sometimes I wonder if somebody 
like Stanislaw Lem is not 
exemplifying already that new way to 
go ahead. His science fiction is not 
like previous science fiction. I think 
it’s probably more available in some 
ways to the geneal reader who doesn’t 
read science fiction. And yet it’s 
extremely demanding in the way of 
ideas. If people are too lazy to read 
Camus or other great modern writers, 
they would be far too lazy to read 
Lem. But 1 think in a sense that he 
may be answering my dilemma by 
doing it. Which means it’s probably 
possible to do it right now— and I 
certainly hope I’m doing it! (Laughs.) 
Vertex: Science fiction, until recent 
years, has not been a very respectable 
medium of artistic communication. 
Now it’s respectability is growing in 
literary and academic circles. The 
sudden appearance of all-sf textbooks 
for college-level courses seems to bear 
witness to this, and I noted with 
interest that mainstream writer 
Thomas Pynchon’s huge novel. 
Gravity’s Rainbow, made it onto the 
final balloting list for the recent 
Nebula Awards. Sf is receiving serious 
looks from some pretty high-powered 
people. How do you feel about this 
sudden ascention into acceptability? 
LeGuin: I think it’s great, so long as 
we earn it. 

Vertex: Do you think some of it 
hasn’t been earned? 

LeGuin: Yeah. I think some of it has 
largely come from professors or 
teachers— perfectly and legitimately- 
looking for a way to get through 
to the kids, to find something 
that the kids will read. They found 
science fiction. And that’s beautiful. 



All these classes in sf are great. 

But then students write theses about 
books which are not worth having 
theses written about them. Of course, 
most dissertations are written about 
books which aren’t worth writing 
about anyway. (Laughs.) Still, there’s 
a certain phoney element there. 
Vertex: As opposed to books that 
have little or nothing written about 
them when there is a great deal to 
write about them. Two examples that 
stand out in my mind are Kurt 
Vonnegut— who has sparked much 
acclaim and has had much written 
about him, but who most certainly 
does not fall into that “phoney 
element” you mentioned— and Philip 
K. Dick, who I think is a writer equal 
to Vonnegut, but who is totally 




ignored on an academic level. 

LeGuin: There again, the teachers are 
merely following what the kids want. 
The people who are between 15 and 
25 years old— Vonnegut has a 
tremendous readership, there. He’s 
obviously speaking to them in a way 
that they want. That’s great. But Phil 
Dick has as much to say— though it’s a 
little harder and demands more of the 
reader than Vonnegut; Vonnegut is 
just pure delight to read, you know, 
it’s very straight forward and 
entertaining. I find Dick so, but a lot 
of people find him very difficult. He 
hasn’t hit this popularity. But I don’t 
want to make any invidious 
comparisons. 

Vertex: I don’t want any invidious 
comparisons. 

LeGuin: It's so much a matteT of luck, 
which writer hits it. It’s like Tolkien 
hitting it. He obviously provided 
something that readers wanted, but it 
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was just a matter of luck that he hit 
it. I hope Dick gets his day of luck 
soon. 

Vertex: There are some writers, critics 
and vocal readers in the sf world— by 
that I mean fandom— who cast a cold 
eye toward the sudden academic 
acceptence of sf. They express the fear 
that the embrace of the world of 
academe might somehow destroy or at 
least sap the vitality of sf. What are 
your views on this subject? 

LeGuin: Well, I think that’s just silly. 
If it’s got any vitality at all, a hug 
from a professor isn’t going to kill it. 

If Shakespeare can stand it, and has 
stood it for 400 years, then we will too 
(laughs). 

Vertex: Leslie Fiedler, who is a 
mainstream critic of some repute, 
seems to think that sf should remain 
in the gutter— I assume because he 
thinks it has more vitality there. 
LeGuin: Some people like camp. They 
want science fiction to be camp. So 
that’s his taste. 

Vertex: It’s not a very good analogy, 
but people, for instance, who are 
down in the gutter, seem to have a lot 
of vitality— most of it very 
energetically directed toward getting 
out of the gutter and winning some 
space in which to grow and attain 
some sort of fulfillment. In that light, 
it becomes obvious to me that it’s 
only natural for an art form, which is, 
after all, human, to seek to uplift 
itself. 

LeGuin: Right on. And one thing 
should be added: it’s only in the 
United States that science fiction ever 
has been in a gutter and a ghetto. I 
don’t think most science fiction 
readers in the United States realize 
this. It’s only here that it was a pulp 
field for two generations. In England 
it never was. In England— well, you 
can find a lot of snobbery about it, 
people who say: “I never read that. 
Isn’t it for adolescents?”— but you had 
Brave New World, you had 1984. They 
are science fiction. They were never 
called so, because the English never 
separated science fiction oflf, until very 
recently— in imitation of the 
Americans. And in Europe there was 
no ghettoizing of this sort. European 
literature is full of semi-scientific 
fantasies. 

Vertex: Why do you think there was a 
separation in the United States 
between so-called mainstream fiction 
and sf when such a separation never 
occured in Europe? 

LeGuin: I don’t know— an historical 



“If you don’t have any 
characters, you’re not 
going to have any women 
and your men are going 
to be stock figures. 

What you’re going to 
get is wet dream sf 
where all the men are 
heros and the women go 
around screaming Eeee!” 



accident. Perhaps the fact that it 
started out here as a pulp 
fiction— maybe because Hugo 
Gernsback's Amazing Stories was a 
pulp magazine— and it just grew from 
there as a pulp field. 

The fact is that from 1926 through 
about 1950, if you wrote science 
fiction in the United States it was 
published in the pulps, or in 
paperbacks— and trashy paperbacks at 
that. This dichotomy just got started, 
and now there are all these people 
trying to say the two are different. 
Nobody but Americans know what 
mainstream even means. 

Vertex: What do writers do? In other 
words, how are they important to 
society? 

turn to page 92 




They were more than willing to make him 
king of every human being in the 
universe if only he would come back. 



A t midnight the crowd began to echo 
Dono’s emotions. The spare, dark 
singer perched on the edge of the 
tiny stage. Hugging his guitar, 
Dono bewitched his audience with 
music and voice. Behind him, 
Freddy caressed the drums which vi- 
brated to Dono’s shifting emotions. An 
undercurrent of annoyance feeding back 
from the rear of the crowd snared Dono’s 
attention. He recognized trouble in the 
Space Fleet uniforms. 

Dono tilted his head far back and 
howled. The drummer howled with him 
and the duo launched into their pungent 
hit. “Howl.” Dono transmuted the lyrics 
until the song was unquestionably pure 
porno. Audience tension dissipated and 
the singer scanned the Fleet officers. An 
unbusinesslike attitude indicated their 
presence was pleasure-oriented. 

As the song faded, the musicians con- 
tinued to linger their instruments. Titters 
and sighs greeted Dono’s special leer; 
high-pitched shrieks convoyed his un- 
coiling. Restraining his mental emo- 
tion-projections. he swayed, writhing 
and gyrating his rawboned frame. 
Freddy’s drums barked an ancient 
rhythm. Suavely. Dono quieted the re- 
sulting pandemonium with a gliding 
wave. “Well now! you’re a friendly 
bunch. Well now . . . well now . . . !” 
The audience screamed his trademark 
with him. “Beautiful people, I love you 
all! Well now. you all are here for the 
Midnight Howl and we are gonna howl!” 
Careful not to project either thought or 
emotion, he sang softly and easily. He 
was uneasy about the Fleet personnel 
and glanced often in that direction. The 
captain stared intently at Dono. Not 
until the man said something to his fel- 
low officers and they left the club did 
Dono unlimber and play his crowd. 

T wo more frantic, emotion-charged 
performances passed before Dono 
and Freddy could unwind in their shared 
hi-rise room. Every morning at dawn the 
two youths followed the same ritual of 
relaxation. Dono stretched full-length on 
the floor with his eyes tightly shut, while 
his partner heated coffee and added 
precisely two ounces of firewine to each 
cup. Balancing one cup on Dono’s chest, 
the drummer sat crosslegged, savoring 
the sunrise. Sipping the sharp, hot blend, 
the two listened to the day-people come 
alive outside. 

At the loud knock Dono bolted up. 
his head fogging from the firewine. 
Freddy rose slowly and gently pushed 
Dono into a chair. Hastily rinsing the 
cups, the drummer demanded an iden- 







tification. 

The answer rang out, keenly barbed. 
“Fleet official! Open up.” Cautiously 
Freddy opened the door to admit the 
captain from the Midnight Howl. 

Dono laughed and fell weakly back. 
“Well now! My fans are sure getting 
persistent. What can I do for you. Cap- 
tain? Autograph, or something a little 
more personal?” His famous leer left the 
man unmoved. 

“Neither. Haul out your papers.” 
Loudly Freddy protested. “Ho there, 
boy. What gives you the right to shake 
us out?” 

The soft-spoken captain touched his 
rank insignia. “My uniform. There’s a 
war on, drummer, and that gives the 
Space Fleet police powers.” Glancing 
briefly at Freddy’s papers, he scrutinized 
Dono’s at length. “These look all right, 
but they would, even if you’re who 1 
think you are. Especially if you are!” 
he chuckled deep in his throat. 

The husky drummer jumped between 
Dono and their visitor. “Listen, boy, you 
got an accusation, you lay it out. You 
don’t, you hand back our papers and lug 
your hide out of here. Fleet or no Fleet, 
war or no war, we had a hard night. Five 
shows and we’re out, down and done.” 
He reached for the papers. 

Stepping lightly back, the captain was 
abruptly holding a thermal pistol. 
Freddy peacefully eased his bulk onto 
the floor. The officer smiled and turned 
Jo Dono. “Your papers read Donald 
Warner, but you don’t look like a 
Warner, more like a Rodriguez.” He 
scanned carefully for any change of ex- 
pression. Smoothly, Dono lifted one 
eyebrow and the officer drawled, “Here 
we have two Sol III citizens whose pa- 
pers say you’ve never been off-planet, 
yet you have a taste for Denebian fire- 
wine.” Freddy leaped up; he looked at 
the gun and subsided. The captain grin- 
ned, “Firewine leaves a distinctive odor. 
Most Terrans wouldn’t recognize it; it’s 
still quite illegal here.” 

Nonchalantly, Dono said, “You ob- 
viously aren’t here for a firewine bust. 
What’s your point?” 

The captain’s weapon disappeared. 
“The point is I’m looking for a friend, 
an officer who’s technically a deserter.” 
“Have you found him?” 

The officer sank onto the bench near 
the door. “I’m not sure.” 

Dono’s jovial roars danced around the 
room. “Well now. Captain, you’re way 
off. My papers say I’m twenty-two so 
I’d be the youngest officer in the Fleet. 
Even a funky singer knows officers have 
got to be at least thirty. Anyhow, you’d 



sure know me, if I was your friend!” 
The captain studied Dono a long time 
before he spoke again. “If you’re Rich 
Rodriguez, you could change; you could 
conceal your age and identity— even 
from me.” Handing Dono the identity 
cards, the Fleet man touched him gently 
on the shoulder. “Be careful. Rich. 
Something’s up; I don’t know what,” 
Straightening his shoulders, he slipped 
into strict, military bearing and added, 
“Gentlemen, please forgive my intrusion 
on your personal time. My friends and 
I enjoyed the performance immensely.” 
Freddy locked the door. Alone with 
Dono, the drummer stared at his partner. 
He exploded, “All right, buddy, we both 
know our papers are dink. Good enough 
to gull ground-cops but not a spacer 
captain.” When Dono said nothing, 
Freddy shook the lean singer. “Damn 
you! You know who I am and what I’m 
running from. I’m dead on that firewine 
possession charge if the feds catch up 
with me. Are you this Rodriguez?” 
“Okay, Fred, I’m Rich Rodriguez and 
a deserter. I couldn’t morally do what 
they wanted. I can’t explain now; but 
believe me, I had to run.” 

Freddy shook his head. “Wait a min- 
ute! We’ve been gigging together two 
years. Nobody runs from Fl?et and stays 
ran that long; and you sure ain’t any 
over-thirty.” 

“I’m considerably past thirty and 
Mike Freeman’s right. I can hide my 
age.” He chuckled softly. “Those papers 
are good enough to fool the entire Fleet 
and all their computers; but Mike knows 
me too well. He’s sure. He was my cap- 
tain and my friend. He’s a good man; 
he won’t talk but the Admiralty has ways 
of getting info— rough ways. Trust me 
a little longer, Freddy?” 

“With my life, Dono; you know that. 
We move on?” 

The singer agreed. “Same papers. We 
got too good a racket going, right?" If 
the Fleet Admiralty ran a spot depth- 
check on Freeman, they could eventually 
track Dono although Freddy was safe. 
Only Dono knew his true identity and 
Dono had forged their ID cards himself; 
no mind-probe could tear information 
from Rich Rodriguez. 

T hey flew to the city stretching along 
the Front Range of the Colorado- 
Wyoming Rockies. From the western 
edge of the central high plains, the shut- 
tle-port fed major transit lines into the 
sprawling megalopolis. Spacers 
abounded as well as young people from 
all over the planet. Dono booked their 
act at a local club frequented by the 



masses who streamed through or ser- 
viced the shuttle-port. He found these 
smaller audiences more intimate and 
highly receptive to his thought projec- 
tions. Every evening he broadcast images 
of an afternoon in Old City Park and 
each afternoon he and Freddy walked 
in the park. First they fed the noisy ducks 
in the central lake; sauntering then to 
a smaller pond, Dono sensed the 
stragglers grouping behind him. As the 
group settled beside the pond, Freddy 
drew out a small harmonica to blend 
with Dono’s guitar. 

The swarthy singer was not surprised 
to discover the people who joined them 
in the park were usually young; he had 
learned long ago that older folk rejected 
the truth he offered. He sang for his 
young friends and projected to them. 
Sometimes, they rapped with him with- 
out vocalizing. The mind-talkers always 
came back. Dono felt a growing pressure 
on him to teach them more. Steadfastly 
he refrained; he insisted he would only 
open a door and they must find their 
own way. He made them reach out to 
his mind more often. 

Dono neglected time. On an unusually 
tranquil Sunday afternoon, he opened 
the door at an insistent pounding. Out- 
side stood a Fleet lieutenant flanked by 
two ensigns. “Donald Warner?” 

Dono nodded and accepted the 
sealed envelope. The note was short. 
Captain Michael Freeman was to be 
summarily executed unless Chief Admi- 
ral Ricardo Luis Rodriguez presented 
himself aboard the Captain’s ship to 
meet with certain members of the Ad- 
miralty. The lieutenant asserted he did 
not know the contents of the note; he 
was to respectfully escort the gentleman 
to the shuttle. 

Sighing hoarsely, the singer handed 
the note to Freddy. “They’re not bluffing 
and they know I won’t let them kill 
Mike. I guess I'll have to stop running 
sometime and face them— and what they 
want.” 

Holding the note in trembling hands. 
Freddy collapsed laxly on a plastic chair. 
He stared slack-jawed at his partner; he 
breathed, “Chief Admiral?” 

The dark singer seemed strangely 
older, his eyes clouded and tired. “Wait 
for me?” 

“Sure. Dono. I’ll be here. Where could 
1 go without you?” 

B y the time he had reached the orbit- 
ing ship, Dono had aged himself. 
His rugged face was as lined and his hair 
as white as three years earlier when he 
turn to page 70 
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THE LOOKING GLASS 

W hen the Video Sing-Song Chorus 
on your TV sings, “We can see 
you!,” they aren’t kidding. They really 
can see you. That’s why you aren’t al- 
lowed to turn your TV off. If you can’t 
see them, they can’t see you. 

It’s all for your protection and welfare 
as a citizen, of course. Why, if the Video 
Sing-Song Chorus weren't watching you, 
there’s no telling what horrible crimes, 
subversions, and unnatural actsyou might 
indulge in. After all, you're only human. 
This way, they know you’re keeping your 
hands clean and your shoes shined. 

Don’t kid yourself— you’re lucky. It 
wasn’t always like this. Some of our 
older and less senile Senior Citizens can 
still remember the chaotic years when 
TVs could be turned off, when there was 
no Peek-a-Boo Service; when there was 
no way of keeping an eye on ourselves; 
when there was no way of protecting us 
from ourselves. Don’t lie to yourself; you 
know how dangerous you are. 

TV serves the people, and the people 
serve TV. Unfortunately, there are a very 
few people who do not realize what a 
Blessing (of the god. deity, and/or spiri- 
tual entity of their choice) TV really is. 
These individuals attempt to deprive 
everyone else of this truly marvelous 
technological discovery by tampering 
with their own TVs. by damaging the 
auto-repair devices, by turning their sets 
off. 

Yes, believe it or not, some antisocial 
maniacs actually manage to turn their 
TVs off, giving themselves the terrible 
freedom to do anything they want. Ob- 
viously. this is one of the most severe 
crimes that can be committed, and 
therefore punishment for those con- 
victed of it must be severe. 

Tampering with a TV is punishable by 
death. 

THE PARTY TO WHOM 
I’M NOT SPEAKING 

T he gay, patriotic melodies of the 
Video Sing-Song Chorus leapt from 
the TV’s E-Z-Lis-Ning quadrophonic 
speakers. Doug Smith sat slumped in his 
Fruit-of-the-Womb easy chair, unaware 
of the singing and the tastefully unclad 
dancers writhing on the screen. Like 
most of us, he had learned to sleep 
through any TV program. The Video 
Sing-Song Chorus didn't mind that he 
was asleep and couldn’t see them. They 
didn’t even mind that he was snoring. 
Just as long as they could see him they 
were happy. 



Doug’s fatigue was understandable; he 
had just spent a hard day at his job with 
the Jupiter Bisquits (Food for Doggies) 
Company. Of course, Jupiter Bisquits 
didn’t really make dog food, since there 
weren’t any more dogs. 

Suddenly, all was peaceful and serene. 

And Doug woke up. 

It didn’t take Doug long to figure out 
what had awakened him. Instead of the 
usual joyful performances of the Video 
Sing-Song Chorus lighting up the screen, 
there was only a gray-green blankness. 
Where were the lights, camera, and ac- 
tion? Where were the sound and the 
fury? 

For several minutes, Doug simply sat 
in his Fruit-of-the-Womb easy chair, 
staring dully at the darkened TV screen 
in disbelief. He had never seen a blank 
TV screen before, not even in college 
when many of the other students had 
passed around illegal pornographic 
publications that had pictures of inop- 
erative and broken TV sets in them. 
The darkness and silence were terrifying. 
The room seemed cold, empty, and 
foreboding. 

As a child, Doug had often had 
dreams in which, suddenly, the TV 
screen had gone blank. He had always 
awakened from those dreams crying. 
Now he tried his hardest to wake up, 
but could not. Instead, tears began to 
flow. With a tremendous effort, he 
pushed the tears back. 

Keeping his gaze on the screen, Doug 
got up. His arms were shaking and his 
legs wobbled. He approached the TV 
cautiously. He didn’t really know what 
to do, but he felt he had to do some- 
thing. 

He stroked the TV’s silver-gray fur, 
expecting to hear the familiar, distinctive 
purr of his Kitty-Kat model. Nothing 
happened. He played with the volume 
control for a while, twisting it from low 
to high to low. Nothing. He even went 
so far as to knock softly on the screen. 
Kitty’s eye, but still nothing happened. 

Doug supposed he should call some- 
body, but he wasn’t sure whom. 

The Police? 

The Insurance Company? 

The Fire Department? 

He wanted to bolt outside and run 
screaming through the hallways, but it 
wasn’t allowed. 

Resigned, he turned away from the 
TV, skirted his Action Surfboard coffee 
table, and plopped back down in his 
Fruit-of-the-Womb. He knew that it was 
impossible for a TV to turn off by itself. 

He stirred in his chair, expecting some 
kind of monster to jump out of the TV 
screen and devour him. 

There was a sudden knock on the 



door, and Doug jumped. 

“Open up!” a gravelly voice shouted. 
“Police!” 

Doug was sure that something horrible 
would be on the other side of the door, 
something with fangs and scales and a 
huge appetite. He wanted to run behind 
his Fruit-of-the-Womb and cuddle up 
in a ball, but he knew that it was illegal. 

He got up and walked to the Syntha- 
Oak door. The Police had always been 
after him; he knew it. He remembered 
the Video Sing-Song Chorus singing to 
him at least once a day: “The Police are 
after you!” Whenever he saw a Police 
Car coming down the street he would 
run. 

He opened the door. An arm like a 
snake’s tongue flashed in his face and 
snapped back. He thought he saw a 
badge gleam, but he wasn’t sure. The 
snake’s tongue belonged to a tall, beefy 
man in a bright red vinyl trenchcoat. 
Two uniformed men stood behind him. 

“I’m Detective Jones,” said the man. 
“And these are Officer Jones and Officer 
Jones.” 

They walked in past Doug, went into 
the living room, and looked around. 
Detective Jones pointed at a gear-shaped 
object on an end table. 

“What’s that?” 

“Uh, a candle,” Doug said. “It’s non- 
flammable, of course.” 

“Hmm." 

The detective walked around a bit 
more, then turned to Doug. 

“Mr. Smith— you are Mr. Douglas 
Smith, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Smith, are you aware of the laws 
dealing with TV sets?” 

“Y-yes, I guess. Just what the Video 
Sing-Song Chorus always says about 
tampering and like that.” 

“You’re aware of them, then,” Detec- 
tive Jones said. He glanced at Kitty’s 
blank eye and shivered. “Mr. Smith, 1 
think I’d better advise you of your 
rights.” He did. 

“You mean I’m under arrest?” Doug 
said, terrified. 

“You are.” 

“But . . . what did 1 do?” 

“Didn’t you say you knew the laws 
concerning TVs?” 

“Yes, but-” 

“Then why are you asking me? Isn’t 
it kind of obvious?” He pointed at the 
blank TV screen. Doug looked and saw 
his own reflection in it. 

“But I didn’t do that! It happened by 
itself. I was asleep.” 

Detective Jones looked annoyed. “Are 
you trying to tell me that you tampered 
with your TV while you were asleep?” 
“No! I’m trying to tell you that 1 didn’t 



do anything at all! I just woke up 
and . . . and it was like this.” 

“I think we’d better ‘go downtown,’ 
as they say on TV,” Jones said. 

“But I didn’t do anything . . .” 

“Mr. Smith, you look like a reasonably 
intelligent and God-fearing man. You 
know as well as I do that a TV can’t 
just turn off by itself.” 

“But it—” 

“Quiet,” Jones said, as the two uni- 
formed men handcuffed Doug and 
grabbed his arms. 

They took him downstairs to a car 
waiting in front of the apartment build- 
ing. 

“Step on it!” Detective Jones ordered 
the driver. He did not want to be late 
for breakfast. 

A LOOK AT THE 
HARDENED CRIMINAL 

D oug did not feel well. He could still 
hear Detective Jones’ final words 
of reassurance: “You might as well con- 
fess, you know. Things will go easier for 
you that way. There’s no way a court 
would find you innocent. Think about 
it.” Doug thought about it, and felt 
worse. 

Doug’s cell was well-lit and immacu- 
lately kept. Still, it gave him the impres- 
sion of oppressive grayness and bitter 
cold, perhaps because the TV screen in 
the corner was a solid, blank white. They 
could see him, but he couldn’t see them. 
The only things missing, he mused, were 
shackles. 

He did not sleep well that night. 

The next morning. Doug met his law- 
yer, appointed for him by the Govern- 
ment. His lawyer was a woman, built 
like a board (with an extra allotment of 
knots and splinters), with a face covered 
by gray layers of make-up. She tried to 
look twenty and looked a saggy forty-five. 
She did not inspire much confidence. 
Her name was Mary Brown. 

Doug told her his story. He expected 
to receive some understanding, some 
compassion from Miss Brown, but soon 
discovered that her fingernails were of 
much more importance to her than his 
case. She was convinced of his guilt and 
urged him to confess everything. It did 
not matter that Doug said he was in- 
nocent; Mary Brown insisted otherwise. 

Doug was questioned by the authori- 
ties twice each day for a week. He was 
constantly urged to confess and was re- 
minded of the impossibility of his story. 
They told him that he knew more than 




Ipso Facto sometimes 
means, simply, “Buddy, 
you’ve had it.” In this 
case, Doug was getting 
it, and he didn’t even 
know why. 
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year.” Kay-Nelle looked down and 
worked faster, but she could not hide 
the eagerness in her voice or the pinkness 
flushing her scars. “There are so many 
things you could do. And I’d love to—” 
“Painting pictures? Weaving? Making 
pots?” 

“Yes, and-” 

“Unh unh! You’re not cooping me up 
and turning me into some kind of loom 
and pot freak!” 

“I don’t think— I’ve always found cre- 
ative work—” 

“Sure— you’re too flacking ugly for 
sex!” 

“That’s a lie! I— owwww! ” Kay-Nelle 
sliced her finger, and the blood which 
flowed was not much redder than her 
scars. “I always sexed with Raf and 
Jonno!” 

“But not with Marl! When he got big 
and wanted it you wouldn’t!” 

“Well, I— didn’t . . . I— couldn’t . . 
“Just because he’s got four legs and 
a tail! You’re prejudiced!" 

“I am not! I wanted to, but I— just . . .” 
“I don’t believe you sexed much with 
the others either.” 

“I did so! They were the ones who 
quit!” 

“Can’t blame ’em,” said Nita coolly. 
“Fix that finger, you’re dribbling into 
the fruit.” 

“Oh— you!” Kay-Nellie very nearly 
lost control, but she made such a mess 
by hiding her face and her flaming scars 
in her juicy, bloody hands, that all she 
could think of was to get clean. 

Nita surveyed the havoc she had 
wreaked— and smiled. 

Kay-Nelle washed up at the sink, ex- 
pertly wrapped her finger in a strip of 
rag, and returned to her peeling, quite 
calm. The ferns worked in silence for 
a long time, and Nita decided that she 
hated pears above all fruit. 

Then they went to work on the 
peaches. Sticky, fuzzy, almost gagging at 
the cloying smells, and sick and tired of 
the silence, she finally burst out, “1 hate 
peaches!” 

“You Could have fooled me,” said 
Kay-Nelle mildly, “two helpings with 
cream and sugar this morning.” 

“I didn’t hate them this morning.” 
“You won’t hate them tomorrow 
morning either— or next winter.” 
“Maybe not the taste, but I’ll always 
hate this itchy fuzz and sticky goo. And 
this flacking boring peeling! ” 

“It can’t be more boring than waiting 
in a tree for some poor am to come 
along, or spending hours sneaking up on 
one. 

“It can and it is. See, there you have 



the expectation, and the listening and 
smelling and— but you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

“No, this joy you find in stalking and 
killing I don’t understand.” 

“I find joy in doing what I was de- 
signed to do, what I do best. By the way, 
you haven’t answered the question I 
asked last week— since we have just so 
much land, just so much food for the 
plant-eaters, if some beings didn’t kill 
and eat others, how would there be room 
for all? Here’s another— how can you 
argue against killing when you owe your 
life to Marl’s killing the bandits who 
would overrun us otherwise?” 

Kay-Nelle peeled in dignified silence. 
This fern had been easier to like when 
she’d been flat on her back. A lot easier. 
It had almost been fun at first, feeding 
her and washing her and tending her 
wounds— having the sole care of that 
sweet little body (except for Jonno’s 
doctoring). And savoring her surprised 
gratitude— now turned back into her 
natural meanness. Always trying to 
hurt— like that lie about Marl. She was 
not prejudiced; she just— couldn’t think 
of him that way. But lately N ita had been 
seizing any chance to jump on her. The 
stronger she got, the meaner she got. And 
yet, every now and then . . . 

Calling her prejudiced! When she’d 
raised him from a kit! He’d been so cute 
then, following her about, taking milk 
and later meat only from her, thinking 
she was his mother! She still regretted 
that Jonno had introduced him to the 
mysteries of the fence and the outside 
so soon, letting him learn all those wild 
ways, though no doubt he found his now 
in defending. But he had always been 
soft and gentle with her, except once. 
Now, of course, he had Nita. Consid- 
ering her condition, he had quite a lot 
of her. If they did all this now, what 
did they do when she wasn’t all trussed 
up? She would be doing these things with 
him herself, if she hadn’t fought him oflT 
that time years ago. 

But it hadn’t seemed right then. Still 
didn’t. In his own way Marl had always 
been as kind to her as Raf or Jonno, 
and she had enjoyed sexing with them 
until they’d stopped, but . . . Maybe it 
was because she knew Marl couldn’t give 
her a baby as they had. Maybe that was 
why it had never seemed right. She 
worked more slowly as she thought of 
her little curlyheaded Andrea, dead now 
many a year. What had happened inside 
her that she had never been able to 
conceive again? She would never know. 
And she would never again know the 
ecstasy of having a child suck her breasts. 



Andrea had been so tiny; by now she 
would have been just about the size of 
this little fern frowning over the peaches. 
Her hair would have been dark and curly 
though, and her skin darker, and her 
eyes brown instead of green— but her 
body would have been as smooth and 
supple and perfectly muscled as Nita’s 
had been, and her feet as small and 
beautifully arched, and her breasts as firm 
and round, and her lips as delicately 
curved, and her teeth as white. But An- 
drea would have been very different, of 
course— more gentle, not as hard and 
violent and sensual as Nita, more inter- 
ested in cooking and drawing and paint- 
ing and weaving, not a wild creature 
running and killing in the woods. But 
still, Nita was lovely and perfectly 
formed— and helpless now— still some- 
how like Andrea, surely like Andrea, so 
much like Andrea . . . Kay-Nelle’s knife 
stopped moving and her strong squarish 
hands were still as a powerful vision- 
wish filled her consciousness. Andrea 
Andrea, daughter long gone, back at last. 
Welcome, beautiful daughter! What joy 
to bathe your body, to look into your 
shining eyes, to teach you all the arts 
I know. What ecstasy just to have you 
near, just to know that I can reach out 
and touch you, Andrea . . . 

“Are we preserving or destroying?” 
Andrea, Andrea . . . 

"Hey!" 

“W-what?” 

“Are we preserving or destroying 
here?” 

“What?” 

“The stove!” 

“Oh.” 

“Well, get over there! Everything’s 
burning up!” 

“I’m— going.” The strange, blurry 
world where a crippled muney became 
a long-lost daughter drizzled away as she 
moved her kettles to a cooler part of the 
stove, stirred, tasted. Yes, here it was 
again— outlines sharp and clear, stove 
and kettles and cooking fruit and a fly 
buzzing. Reality. 

And a curious look from Nita as 
Kay-Nelle joined her again at the peel- 
ing table. “What’re you putting in 
there— onions?” 

“I don’t put onions in peaches.” 
“You got a pain or something? You’re 
crying.” 

“I am not!” 

“What do you call it when tears roll 
down your cheeks?” 

Kay-Nelle swiped a towel across her 
face. “What do you care, anyway?” 

“I don’t. I was merely making an ob- 
servation.” 
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Nita had to have her knife, if not to use for 
vengeance, at least to prove that she was 
still the independent warrior-woman of before. 




“You don’t understand anything about 
what I'm thinking or feeling.” 

“No.” 

“You don’t want to.” 

“That’s right.” 

“After all I’ve . . .” 

“Go ahead, say it— after all you’ve 
done. But you’ve enjoyed it; you’re an 
old mother hen.” 

“Oh, you’re cold as a snake! I don’t 
know why I even— hey, what— don't . . .” 
But Nita’s arm whipped back and then 
forward, and her knife sliced through the 
air in a shallow arc past Kay-Nellc’s ear 
and out the open door. 

The tall fern leaped to her feet. “Now 
you— now wait, you can’t—” 

“Keep that flacker out of here then!" 
Kay-Nelle whirled around— the door- 
way was empty. 

“On second thought, let her come— 
might as well kill her now and get it 
over with! Get my knife. Kay-Nelle!” 
“It— was Gaya? You— you’re going to 
kill her?” 

Nita was not often surprised, but her 
eyes were wide as she stared at the tall 
fern. “You expected me to kiss her on 
the nose?” 

“You can’t, Nita! How could we— 
nothing would be right again!” 

“But it would have been fine if that 
misbegotten grassburner had killed me?” 
“No!” 

“You advise me to wait till she rams 
a horn up my rear?” 

“She won’t do anything like that. Ever 
again.” 

“Not if she’s dead.” 

“Gaya knows what it’s like to be apart 
now. She’s never experienced that be- 
fore, and she’s always been the least 
independent of us— that’s why she 
reacted so violently against you.” 

“I must be stupid; I thought it had 
something to do with Marl.” 

“There was that too. But don’t 
worry— she’s learned her lesson. It’s a 
wonder she’s still alive; we were afraid 
that cutting her off might kill her, but 
she had to learn.” 

“I’ve got my own methods of educa- 
tion. I wish you’d bring me my knife; 
how can I cut peaches without a knife?” 
Kay-Nelle silently resumed her seat 
and slid a small knife across the table. 
Nita hefted the unbalanced, thin-bladed 
tool with disgust. “Call this a knife.” 
“It’s handier for fruit than yours.” 
“Fruit! Look— at least bring it in; put 
it on a shelf or something; anything 
could happen to it out there.” 

“You’re more concerned about that 
sticker than your own muneys!” 

“Just bring it in, Kay— please?” 
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Even though the commune was breaking up, they 
still had much to teach each other. Much to 
give, and even more to receive. 



Kay-Nelle retrieved the knife and the 
ferns continued peeling and cooking the 
fruit, and packing and sealing the jars, 
and the only sounds in the big room were 
the slurp and gurgle of cooked fruit and 
the click of jar against jar. 

H e comes sweating back onto his feet, 
and as usual after exercises, his 
body feels light and every-inch-alive. 
His mind too seems clearer as he re- 
sumes his walk, his thoughts less clut- 
tered, the mental focus sharper. Light 
and alive, yes— but the end still the same 
as the end of all life. Death. Life’s ul- 
timate certainty, as the Master said. 
“Walk with death,” he said. “Talk death, 
eat death, sleep death— let it inform your 
life. You must know its nothingness be- 
fore you can know its truth.” Strange 
words. Ambiguous. What is the truth of 
death? Is there a truth beyond nothing- 
ness? He has not been eating death and 
sleeping death; he has all but forgotten 
the Master’s words— this trouble in the 
mune, these divided efforts . . . 

It comes to this: Is he living for the 
mune, or for self-development in accor- 
dance with the Master’s words? This is 
the question that probes to the core. All 
his hesitations and doubts and uncer- 
tainties stem from his failure to answer 
it. A resolute answer will give him the 
center of gravity that he sorely needs. 
He slows down as he approaches the 
fence, and stares out through the mesh. 
Something is working in his mind, on 
a level not quite conscious, something 
that he feels will make itself known 
when it is ready. So he stands, feet apart, 
waiting. After some time a gentle 
prompting pricks into consciousness. 
“Walk the circuit.” He swings out, look- 
ing sometimes toward the outside, 
sometimes toward the mune, and his 
mind remains very quiet until he gets 
about halfway around. Then a picture 
merges into consciousness— without ac- 
tually recognizing it he knows it is his 
namune— a long, roughly constructed log 
building in a piny-mountain-surrounded 
meadow. After the building come three 
faces— a fern and two males— his na- 
muneys without a doubt, though he 
doesn’t really remember them. He man- 
ages to keep his rising excitement within 
bounds as picture follows picture: his 
meeting with Rafello, their first sex, 
glimpses of their travels, a fight won, 
a fight lost, a cave they’d lived a summer 
in. Festival scenes, including Rafs first 
try on a borrowed instrument, the find- 
ing of Kay-Nelle, their first sight of the 
mune, and their work on sun batts and 
fence, buildings and land. Then the Flag 



Festival, his meeting with the Master— 
and now different kinds of images begin 
to alternate with each chronological pic- 
ture, images of pure forms and colors 
in endless combinations, but with lighter 
hues and shades generally succeeding 
darker ones, and flowing, organic forms 
gradually replacing rigid, angular ones. 
The alternating images of this recapit- 
ulation of his outer and inner lives come 
with increasing rapidity, until it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish individ- 
ual ones, but realizing that the levels of 
mind beyond consciousness which are 



producing the show will probably pro- 
vide understanding, he is content to walk 
along, observing, waiting. 

At last the images merge into a kalei- 
doscopic stream of colors of gradually 
darkening hues and ever-slowing move- 
ment, and his own pace slackens in un- 
witting agreement. And at the same mo- 
ment that his mind-screen becomes 
black and still, his forward movement 
stops, and Jonno stands in oblivion, like 
a rock, conscious of nothing. 

Soon the blackness lightens into gray, 
and then into a luminous light-rose. He 
starts walking again, notes that he has 
almost completed the circuit, and some- 
how understands that he will have the 
answer before he does. Finally, a small 



white circle takes shape in the center of 
the rosy hue. He watches with intense 
interest, but for long and long, the circle 
just seems to hang there. He can make 
nothing of it, but tries to refrain from 
conscious speculations and just lets be, 
keeping his mind quiet. Waiting. 

And finally the circle begins to enlarge 
and pulsate, as though being charged 
with energy, and tiny pseudopods 
emerge and disappear, emerge and dis- 
appear. Then it slowly but unmistakably 
transforms itself into a face— and though 
it is white, strangely expressionless, with 



eyes partly closed, and though he rarely 
looks into a mirror, there is no question 
about whose face it is. Now a vertical 
crack appears in the forehead and 
quickly resolves itself into a vagina, 
whose lips begin to tremble and widen 
as soon as it is formed. The first birth 
is Rafello, who comes out blue as the 
sky and begins orbiting the head as 
Kay-Nelle is born. She joins Raf in orbit, 
and then Marl and Gaya, also blue, 
emerge and join the others. Nita is the 
last to be born, and the crack seals itself 
and the flyers' speed up as N.ita joins 
them, until finally they lose all individ- 
uality and become a luminous blue ring. 
Finally the features of the face dim and 
blur, and it turns into an expanding 
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She was a cripple— for a while. But she 
knew that one day she would be up again, out 
hunting for a new life, and old vengence. 



circular white light, which rapidly eats 
up the rose color out to the blue ring, 
slows somewhat as it absorbs the ring, 
and then accelerates out to the very 
borders of mind. He has completed 
walking the circuit now, and still the 
light zooms out and in to the farthest 
and deepest reaches of his being, and 
as it reaches the limits, tears stream from 
Jonno’s eyes and he stumbles to his 
knees. 

W ith blackberries, unfortunate no 
hands and fingers— mouth impos- 
sible with thorns, pastern-hoof awkward 
with small, soft berries. But now cart 
ahead a few steps, and wide basket on 
ground under branchful of berries, and 
movements to and fro along branch with 
pastern-hoof, and ripest berries down 
into basket and then basket under next 
branch and movements again and more 
berries down. And now berries from 
basket into cart and cart ahead and bas- 
ket under another leaden branch and 
more ripe blackberries down. Work 
again, her own work again, with berries 
and tree fruit and vegetables. And tail 
and hooves visible again, self into exis- 
tence again, part of mune again— not 
alone on dry-grass hills with hooves and 
tail and legs invisible. All here again, 
now. 

More berries down and basket nearly 
full and into cart and cart along row and 
basket under and more berries down. 
Much work until all produce in and then 
mune ready for trek to Festival. Fear 
always present outside fence, but with 
good defenders like Jonno and Marl 
danger not so bad and worth it anyway 
for the pleasures and delights of Festival. 

But trouble ahead with muneys so 
close together on trek— how possible with 
her? Up and limping around now for 
many suns, and knife and arrows at trees. 
Not very good yet but knife twice at her 
already and soon better. Out of fern’s 
way now as much as possible— but how 
possible on trek? Whole idea of accident 
at fence very stupid, everything now 
worse than before. Before together with 
Marl sometimes, now never. Before, 
conversation often with muneys, some- 
times caresses from them. Now only 
work in garden and orchard— but thank- 
ful for that, for visibility. And now Nita 
up and around with knife and bow, and 
as soon as stronger and faster and more 
accurate, after her with them. But no 
more plots concerning the fern, no mat- 
ter what. Still chance now for Festival 
and for everything nearly as before with 
muneys, but if more plots on the fern, 
no chance if success or failure with plots. 



Death better than life following if fern 
dead by her. Much confusion in mind. 
Confusion ever since language and 
thoughts of self-alive and self-dead. 
Confusion when away from proline and 
since into mune. But maybe confusion 
in fern’s mind too. Why only two tries 
with knife, only one since up and 
around? Why usually far away from her 
as she far away from Nita? Why not a 
stalk with bow and knife every day until 
success, and death for the one responsi- 
ble for her crippleness? 

Always more questions than answers, 
more confusion than clarity. No certainty 
in action, and if certainty, usually wrong. 
In blackberries, no confusion. When 
time for ripeness, ripe. And really no 
confusion in herself about joy in mune 
and work of mune. So, blackberries 
down into basket— thorns stickery, slow 
work without hands, but good work! 
Down at last from the hills and dry grass, 
all visible and into existence again, cer- 
tain only that this mune her work, her 
way, her now. 

G asping for breath, pain stabbing 
through knee, side aching, she 
slumped wearily under one of the weep- 
ing willows bordering the creek. Walk 
the circuit inside the fence day after 
day; exercise and sweat and try to run, 
and practice with bow and knife and 
suffer the pain, and all improvement 
stopped— and still a crip. Stamina, coor- 
dination, and aura-ability gone, head 
and gut aching most'Of the time, this 
useless, splintered-up gimp of a leg— it 
seemed she was smashed beyond repair. 
If so. Marl should have let her fry; crips 
didn’t last long in Cal— she had picked 
off a few herself. Her breathing finally 
began to steady, and groaning a little, 
she sat up straighter— when a muscle- 
wrenching spasm clutched her bad leg. 
She writhed in agony, then dug her fist 
and fingers into her calf and kneaded 
viciously until the muscle relaxed. She 
panted again from exertion and pain, 
and her head and shoulders drooped in 
despair— couldn’t run or climb or breathe 
or even shit right, racked up from head 
to toe, pajns shooting through like heat 
lightning on a summer’s night . . . And 
the improvement that had given her so 
much hope after she’d got the splints off 
had stopped; she was barely holding her 
own now. And every muscle, nerve, and 
bone screamed that she would never be 
her old self again, that she would be 
some kind of crip from this breath to 
her last. Only now did she realize how 
strong and healthy she had been; this 
decrepit flesh mocked that memory. 



How could she range the woods with 
such a body? It was shaping up to a life 
behind the fence— if you could call that 
a life. If she did go to the woods she 
probably would be eliminated soon 
enough— but why wait for that? The 
beaver pond was quite deep enough 
here— to roll in was but a second’s work, 
and there would be no more breaths 
then. She moved closer to the bank, 
dangled her legs over, and stretching a 
little, dipped her right foot into the 
water. She had always loved the soothing 
touch of water on her skin— it wouldn’t 
be a bad way to die. Getting old anyway, 
probably past her prime even if that 
flacking goat hadn’t aged her 20 years 
in one second. And now Gaya was back 
down grubbing away in orchard and 
garden, an easy stalk and shot even in 
her condition— but no stomach any more 
for the complications that would follow. 
That was what she’d come to. Past her 
prime. Out of juice. Decrepit. Old. She 
lifted her foot from the water, arched 
it, turned it, wriggled her toes. Wet and 
clean and moving just how she wanted 
it— if only the rest of her body worked 
like that! She bent and flexed her bad 
leg, noting the limited range of move- 
ment, feeling the shooting pains. And 
her guts messed up, and her wind gone, 
and no improvement for half a moon or 
more. Drawing her good leg up and 
resting her chin on it, she looked down 
through the clear water and thought that 
this life would be quite insupportable 
if death weren’t always a couple of min- 
utes away, and that if there was a single 
valid reason why she ought to continue 
this crip’s life of dependence and weak- 
ness and pain, now was the time to think 
of it. There was none. 

Yes, there was one. There was Marl— 
and sex with Marl, three times since 
Jonno had taken that contraption off, 
each better than the last, and if it hurt, 
it hurt good. But could she endure wait- 
ing all the weary days for those few 
moments? 

“Nita! Oh, N-i-i-t-a-a-a!” 

That’s what came from living behind 
a fence— a shriek like that was an insult 
to every being in the woods. 

“N-i-i-t-a-a-a-a! ” 

She stood up and waved. Anything to 
shut her up. 

Kay-Nelle waved back and made her 
ungraceful but rapid way across the 
meadow and through the trees to the 
creek bank, where she dropped down 
beside the crippled fern. “Marl just 
tracked him 30 miles southwest. He had 
to come back, but Jonno’s headed for 
Big Bay. He’s gone, Nita. For good.” 
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They closed the commune down, for they were 
going to Festival, and none of them really 
believed they would ever return. 



“Where’s Marl?” 

“Back outside— he didn’t have time to 
find you, but we figured that— you’ll 
know what to do.” 

“Oh, sure.” 

“We’ve got to get to Festival and find 
Jonno and ask him to come back. Oth- 
erwise we’ll never see him again. I know 
it.” 

“So Jonno flew this cuckoo pen— lucky 
Jonno! Huh! Who would’ve thought?” 
“Me. He’s been acting strange for 
almost a moon. Anyway, he’s gone— and 
we have to get him back!” 

“Look, if you want to get to Festival, 
you talk to Marl. I’m a crip.” 

“Marl will scout and defend on the 
trek but he can’t or won’t organize and 
plan for the rest of us. Only you can 
do it.” 

“Kay-Nelle . . . Look—” she ticked 
off on her fingers— “one crip, one crazy 
goat, one non-violent artist, one 
winged-out musician, and one good de- 
fender. Now let me get this straight. 
You’re asking me to lead this pack of 
goofs to Festival?” 

“Yes.” 

“Kay -I’m a crip!" 

“You can walk.” 

“Hairy Chronos, the one time he’s 
really needed, that black knothead 
wanders off!” 

“Nita, what is it with him and Rafello? 
In the early years we never stopped 
designing and building and planting. 
Now ...” A tear rolled down each side 
of her long nose. 

Nita shrugged. “Heads change.” 

“I don’t change.” 

“Some do. 1 can’t help you, Kay- 
Nelle.” 

“Then our mune is finished. Jonno’s 
our Leader no matter what he says. 
We— 1 can’t go on without him. And he’ll 
come back if he knows that!” 

Nita shook her head. “I couldn’t say.” 
“/ could! 1 do say it! Please help us 
get to Festival; you know how to orga- 
nize and plan and— lead. We need you.” 
Again Nita shook her golden head. 
“That argument has never cut much 
weight with me.” 

Kay-Nelle got awkwardly to her feet. 
“No, because you’re flint. Nothing 
touches you.” She turned on her heel 
and marched off, back straight as an 
arrow. 

A hundred contradictory thoughts and 
feelings surged through Nita’s mind as 
she watched her muney walk away, but 
they all boiled down to this: what did 
she have to lose? “Kay-Nelle!” 

The tall fern slowed a pace, but held 



her course. 

“Hey, there’s one thing about a piece 
of flint— it’s handy on trek!” 

This time Kay-Nelle stopped, and 
turned, and her face was something to 
see. 

5 

S lows to walk to watch bear grub- 
bing— tearing into punky oak log, 
long tongue licking up grubs— and 
one scrub jay and a couple of 
flickers watching closely, waiting 
their turns. Runs on into wind and 
afternoon sun, three miles, four, five— 
monk smell ahead! Slows, heads a little 
south, hears chatter now, yes, spotted by 
three lookouts as he spots them. Notices 
huts now— former facams really seem to 
be settling down! Defenders, lance 
armed, form a line between him and 
settlement. Swings further south, know- 
ing easier meat ahead. Four, five miles 
on, walking up, trotting down live-oaked 
hills, then moving into lower, manzani- 
ta-covered country, rabbits and ground 
squirrels scuttling right and left in the 
brush. Knocks over two bunnies with 
sticks and after missing three running 
jacks with arrows, comes to an open 
place and pins one to the ground with 
a perfect shot. 

Game in pack, whips on through the 
brush toward the next range, into lower- 
ing sun and dying wind. Stops just before 
leaving brush to watch a ground squirrel 
race for cover— too late. The red-tail, 
master killer, having led him just right, 
drives talons into back and lifts off with 
laboring wingbeats with the am still 
twitching. He nodds in admiration, 
watches as hawk tops crest of hills, veers 
sharply to left, and disappears behind 
them. Turns head slowly, looking, lis- 
tening, smelling. No discernible danger, 
but woodsense not what it was. And 
there is a feeling, something not— ah, 
moving there high up on hills to south- 
west— deer? But surely no danger there. 
Yet this feeling . . . Moves slowly, warily 
now, bow ready, head turning from side 
to side, into the open, up the hill. Swings 
out a little stronger as nothing happens, 
tendons stretching as on up the hill, but 
slows again before the crest, drops to 
hands and knees, peers cautiously 
around the trunk of a big oak. 

Fesgru. Hundreds of heads strung over 
the hills, heading southwest, led, flanked, 
and followed by a couple dozen protect- 
ing bandits. He ducks behind the oak 
and crawls back until it’s safe to stand 



up, then clips along south and a little 
east for several miles before heading 
southwest over the hills again. Crests 
them cautiously, on hands and knees, 
then flops onto belly and looks, listens, 
smells for many minutes, observing, not 
understanding. 

The creek down there is dammed, and 
irrigated fields surround several dozen 
small mud brick houses. It looks like an 
unusually large agrimune, but there isn’t 
a head in sight. Instead, bustling about 
the fields and buildings are hundreds of 
facams— monks, goats, and dogs. Watch- 
ing more closely, perceiving patterns: 
With the help of harnesses and special 
tools, the goats and some of the dogs 
work in the fields, make bricks, or lay 
them into foundations and walls, while 
many of the monks are working on the 
wooden roofs. Other monks are making 
things which he is too far away to see, 
and the rest of the dogs roam the perim- 
eter of the fields and the woods sur- 
rounding-defenders, of course. And 
good ones— only a big and desperate 
bandimune would take on a pack like 
that. Something new in Cal here; ob- 
viously not a mune, where all are more- 
or-less one family— this is more like the 
cities of legend, where many of the heads 
didn’t even know each other— except 
here there aren’t any heads! Watches, 
wondering, for 10, 15 minutes— too long 
for safety. Which species provides the 
Leader? How are jobs assigned? Rations 
apportioned? Is there money? How are 
families arranged? Sex? Many questions, 
to which a big, meaty stranger might 
receive a short and rather final an- 
swer-time to move on. Backs down, runs 
south for several miles, cautiously crests 
the hills on hands and knees, and studies 
the valley below. Looks all clear except 
for the usual birds and squirrels and the 
two deer drinking from the creek, so he 
moves across the ridge and down into 
the valley. The deer scamper off and he 
drinks long, fills waterskin, and takes 
four trout from stream. Skins game and 
moves on into the sunset, alert for 
camping place. Finds one, builds 
smokeless fire, cooks and eats, intestines 
first. After a good look-around in the 
twilight, scoops out hollow for hips, 
wraps in blanket, and sleeps, waking for 
a look-around every hour or so. 

Up before sun, eats, drinks, shits and 
carefully restores camp, burying turds 
and bones. Sets off again, sighting and 
avoiding a couple of ratty-Iooking 
munes, one large and two small fesgrus, 
and another bustling facam village. 
Takes more game, finds another camp- 



She knew she could not fight, and should not 
be the leader. But the others would hear 
of no other plan. 



site— then fire, meal, and another night 
of interrupted sleeps. 

And up and moving again, fourth or 
fifth day on trek, senses becoming more 
acute, feeling strength from all-meat 
diet, bow work improving, increasing 
ability to observe without being ob- 
served, increasing confidence in return- 
ing woodsense. More traffic in woods 
this morning, fesgrus large and small, 
indys, and even a band of monks, all 
wending generally southwest, like him- 
self. Observes an ambush, surprised to 
see the bandimune let the old indy live 
after they strip him. On up and over Lil 
Mouns and down an occasional valley, 
while the sun stalks, catches, then leads 
him on. Looks for a campsite earlier than 
usual, having moved fast all day in order 
to avoid other heads and still make good 
progress toward Festival and the Master. 

With the woods so crowded, decides 
crotch of a big oak safest if not most 
comfortable. Spots a likely one, heads 
toward it— and in a breath is surrounded 
by a silent-swift pack of two, three 
dozen, teeth gleaming, tongues lolling. 
His only chance is to break through the 
ring and get up that tree— some chance! 
They’re close— barely time for a shot. He 
draws, sights on a dog between him and 
the oak, but holds it, sweat running 



down. Wait— why aren’t they acting like 
a pack with quarry at bay— growling, 
snarling, feinting, snapping? He pivots, 
looking deep into several pairs of brown, 
intelligent eyes. The pack is sitting alertly 
on its haunches, getting its collective 
breath, either just playing with him in 
a refinement taken from the felines, or 
... Or what? 

S he limped along at the head of the 
column, four or five hours into the 
night, leaning heavily on the crutch 
Kay-Nellfe had made for her, bow, 
quiver, and the light pack slung on her 
back feeling heavier by the minute— pain 
in motion. And she tried to maintain 
awareness through the red haze of pain 
and fear which enveloped her even as 
the black night enveloped them all. 
Night travel was a chain of terrors, one 
linked to the next— yet better than facing 
these daytime woods full of fesgrus and 
bandimunes and dog packs and who- 
knew-what. She did not regret her deci- 
sion to make this a night trek. They were 
too defenseless for day travel; they 
wouldn’t even have made it into this 
eighth night without Marl’s tireless 
scouting and genius at finding daytime 
hideouts. So far he’d been able to keep 
them away from trouble— except for the 



third day, when a pair of bandidogs had 
sniffed out their daytime hiding place. 
She and Marl had killed the dogs, but 
only the jaguar’s near-foolhardy diver- 
sionary tactics had kept the ten-head 
bandimune from stumbling over them. 
Tonight the moon was down and a clear 
way hard to find toward the star she was 
steering for, and as she listened to her 
muneys plod along behind her under 
their punishing loads, she shook her 
head and in spite of herself almost 
smiled into the darkness. 

Not so long ago she had found Arlo’s 
bandimune intolerable; now look at the 
aggregation she was Leader of! Right 
behind her was Kay-Nelle, who man- 
aged her enormous pack with astonish- 
ing ease, but refused to carry a weapon 
or fight if attacked. Next in line was 
Rafello, who in addition to his backpack 
toted a large encased instrument 
strapped to his chest. Like Kay-Nelle, 
he was unarmed. His pack and the 
others, besides rations, contained herbs, 
spices, and art work of Kay-Nelle’s to 
be sold or traded at Festival. Nita hadn’t 
expected Raf to last three nights under 
that load, and she’d reduced it to two 
when she saw the handful of mash he 
called a day’s ration— but now on their 
eighth night he was still breezing right 
along. She had put Gaya in the rear to 
help him if he collapsed, but now as she 
stumbled over a rock, barely keeping her 
feet, she knew that Rafello would not 
be the first to go down. Another reason 
for making her old friend Gaya rear- 
guard was that presumably she could 
fight a little, but the goat was almost 
sway-backed under the huge load that 
spanned her, and by the time she got 
out from under that the fight would 
probably be over. A screech owl cried, 
and the dark shapes of the oaks hid a 
thousand horrors, and if Marl weren’t 
out there she didn’t see how she could 
carry on. She herself was the most un- 
likely member of the group, a 
Leader-crip, a walking impossibility. 

Now panic stabbed her as a black 
shape materialized beside her, and 
turned to relief as Marl dropped some- 
thing at her feet. She gave the low hiss 
which meant slop, and as her muneys 
moved up and eased into their resting 
positions around her she kneeled and felt 
the remains of a half-grown deer. Marl 
had eaten the guts and the front end, 
leaving the hindquarters for them. She 
made the rounds, whispering her usual 
query to each. Kay-Nelle and Gaya said 
they were fine, though the goat groaned 
a little when Nita tied the carcass onto 
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her load, and Raf hummed a few notes 
which apparently meant that he was 
doing all right, though why he couldn’t 
just say “Fine,” was beyond her. Then 
she felt her way back to Marl, slipped 
out of her pack, and gratefully cuddled 
up to his warmth, and some of his own 
strength and vitality seemed to ooze into 
her. replacing pain and weariness. After 
a ten-minute rest Marl pointed Nita in 
a new direction and waited while she 
got her bearings on a different star. Then 
he rubbed a paw in a circular motion 
on her knee which meant “camp,” and 
tapped three times which meant “three 
hours,” which suited her just fine. She 
squeezed his muzzle and he licked her 
hand once before merging back into the 
night. 

It was still dark when Marl appeared 
again to lead them in a general southerly 
direction along what proved to be a low 
but rough and rocky range of hills. After 
a couple of meandering miles over hard 
and stony ground which left no tracks 
he headed them west toward the hills, 
and by that time the east was glowing 
with pale yellow, and Nita could vaguely 
make out the watercourse-cleft which 
Marl seemed to be heading for. By the 
time he led them in, there was enough 
light to make out the cleft’s four to five 
yard width and the sheerness of its rock 
walls, and even the presence of some 
grass for Gaya. Once inside she stopped 
them and detailed Kay-Nelle and Ra- 
fello to shed their packs and drag in 
some downed logs and branches for fur- 
ther concealment. It was quickly done, 
and before the sun was up they had a 
snug little fort about 200 yards back from 
the cleft’s entrance, beyond which it was 
almost too narrow to negotiate, although 
if escape became necessary, they proba- 
bly could make it up without their packs. 
It was not the best hiding place he had 
found for them, but she was quite sure 
they’d left no tracks coming in, and it 
was doubtful that anybody would notice 
this place or bother to investigate if they 
did. And if it came to the worst, the 
hideout was eminently defensible. She 
and Kay-Nelle made a small, smokeless 
fire and cooked the venison while Gaya 
cropped some grass, Rafello ate his 
mash, and Marl rested. When the three 
were finished they curled up for sleep 
and Gaya took the first and longest 
watch while finishing her breakfast. It 
took her awhile to get filled up, but they 
wouldn’t set off again until dark, so she 
would have plenty of time to rest. It was 
Marl who didn’t get much sleep— he’d 
be patrolling most of the day too— but 
then, thought Nita as she arranged her 



weapons handily and wriggled around 
getting her aching bones as comfortable 
as possible, he never did . . . 

Gaya’s blat of alarm startled both her 
and Marl into immediate alertness. She 
nocked an arrow as they peeked through 
the branches. In front of them stood 
Gaya in a wide-legged stance, staring at 
the most remarkable looking head Nita 
had ever seen— and she had seen some 
lulus. This ancient male was naked ex- 
cept for a piece of hide around his mid- 
dle. Through the fine coat of white hair 
which covered it, his skin showed the 
color of a ripe hazelnut, and although 
he was scarred and wrinkled, he was 
deep chested, lithely muscled, and his 
blue eyes gleamed with strange fire 
under his bushy white brows. His white 
beard hung to his stomach, and in back 
his hair hung down almost to his but- 
tocks. This was one hairy head! He had 
no pack, no weapons, and now his lips 
curved and his white teeth gleamed in 
an irresistible smile. The fern smiled 
back in spite of herself, but as her other 
two muneys crawled up to get a better 
look she pushed them back to give her- 
self bow room. Now a ray of morning 
sun shone into the cleft and the old 
head’s white hair and bronze skin 
seemed to glow with inner light as he 
raised both arms above his head, palms 
outward, in a gesture that obviously 
meant peace— but she couldn’t help 
thinking of the times she’d seen that 
gesture used treacherously. Could 
Longhair have confederates outside the 
entrance? Was there any reason why she 
shouldn’t put an arrow into his gut? He 
was a good target now; with the sun a 
little higher he wouldn’t be. He must 
know they were here; he must know he 
was putting his life into their hands. 
Why? It made no sense, this old coot 
walking in here alone. But then Marl’s 
messages of facam settlements and un- 
usual numbers of arms trekking to Fes- 
tival (if she understood him right) made 
no sense either. Of course, Jonno’s leav- 
ing the mune and this whole dumb trek 
didn’t make much sense— but here they 
were. Well, this was no joy; best do 
something. She drew the arrow half- 
back, prepared to jump up, felt Marl 
tense beside her. An arrow in Longhair’s 
gut would solve his problems anyway. 

But Rafello was on his feet before her, 
and she found herself watching in 
amazement as he walked out to meet 
Whitebeard, who now lowered his arms 
and stepped smartly toward the musi- 
cian. Nita and her muneys stood up to 
watch and Gaya jumped nimbly over the 
logs to join them. Rafello and Longhair 



met about 30 yards in front of them, and 
Raf put his palms together and bowed 
his head. “Hail. Master,” he said in a 
voice somewhat cracked and rusty— the 
first words Nita had heard him speak. 

Whitehair repeated the gesture and 
the words, “Hail, Master,” and then both 
stood quietly, looking into each other’s 
eyes. Marl began to whine and Nita felt 
her neck hairs prickle. The air was 
charged, electric; weirdness was in it. 
Finally Raf turned on his heel and both 
heads approached the group behind the 
logs. Nita’s stomach twisted into a knot 
as she felt those two pairs of eyes on 
her own, but she met the blue ones and 
stood up as straight as she could and 
tried to look like a Leader. They stopped 
about five paces away. The blue eyes 
penetrated her as Rafello’s black ones 
had done several moons ago. Her knees 
wobbled. 

“Leader.” said the old head in his high 
but resonant voice, “you seek one called 
Jonno. Know that he is on a search that 
will lead him to death or knowl— ” 
“You’ve seen Jonno?” 

“Not with eyes.” 

“Heard of him, where he is?” 

“He is where he is, on the search. But 
know he will never be muney again. 
Know that the heads of Cal are begin- 
ning to realize themselves, and that the 
ams of Cal are beginning to realize 
themselves. Know that there will be 
much agony for this mune if it tries to 
make Festival. It would be better for you 
to go back and abide behind your fence.” 
It was said gently, a suggestion rather 
than a command, but it did not sit well 
with Nita. “You know Jonno’s name. 
Now where is he?” 

No answer. 

She drew her arrow three-quarters 
back and aimed squarely at White- 
beard’s midsection. “Now^yon know this. 
If you don’t tell me where he is by the 
time I count to three I’m gonna drive 
this arrow right into your liver.” 

The old head folded his arms across 
his breast and smiled. Nita returned the 
smile, drew the arrow full-back and 
aimed just below his folded arms. 
“One.” 

H is hut is comfortable and the work 
interesting, but he’ll never find the 
Master here; it’s time to get out. He 
clasps his hands behind his woolly head 
and stares straight up, but it’s too dark 
to see the low ceiling. How? 

The problem is not getting away from 
the ams to whom he’s teaching agricul- 
ture and irrigation engineering and 
building design and food preservation 



Pain was with her every waking moment, but 
Marl was there, ready to take some of the 
load should It become too much for her. 




and what not. That will be difficult, but 
not impossible— with luck. The problem 
is these dogs— five or more shadowing 
his every move by day and surrounding 
him by night, two in the hut with him 
now, others just outside. The usual ar- 
rangement in the village is a pair of dogs 
sharing a hut with a pair of monks and 
a pair of goats, each hut having its own 
strip of land. Each family has to devote 
one/third of its labor to projects for the 
common good such as defense and irri- 
gation, but the rest of the economy is 
laissez faire, based on gold. He is not 
part of a family; in his hut are only 
himself and dogs, dogs, dogs. If he puts 
a finger outside they’ll yap up a hundred 
of their fellows in a minute and even 
fully armed he couldn’t get ten feet. Just 
too many, too alert— he knows that not 
one of his dozens of escape plans is even 
remotely workable. So— if he can't fight 
his way out, he’ll have to talk it, but 
with these rotating Leaders that isn’t 
going to be easy. A monk, a goat, and 
a dog each Leader for a day— and not 
one of the three even willing to put a 
term on his captivity. Perhaps when he’s 
taught them all he knows . . . But there’s 
always another generation. Maybe it was 
a mistake to reveal his knowledge, but 
what choice was there? How did the 
monk-Leader put it the day the dogs 
brought him in? “Everyone here must 
be useful. Four of us have seen the big 
mune behind the death-fence, and one 
of our number knows of your connection 
with it. We know you have knowledge, 
and we ask you to teach us. If we don't 
use your mind, we will use your body." 
He did not need the snorting chuckles 
of the ams around to know what that 
use would be. 

The villagers exist primarily on plant 
food, although the dogs supplement it 
with meat. But even though the popula- 
tion is held fairly constant by infanticide, 
the dogs will probably have to turn 
completely vegetarian as the area around 
becomes hunted out— hence the impor- 
tance of increased agricultural produc- 
tion. But they’ll relish him, all right, 
although it is odd that even though heads 
must be the most plentiful game in the 
woods just now, the hunting packs never 
seem to bring one in— or even part of 
one. There is no telling what they kill 
and eat and don’t bring home, of course. 

But it is certainly to their advantage 
to keep him alive— they need his know- 
how badly. Irrigation water wasted, al- 
most no knowledge of how to improve 
the soil or breed better varieties of 
plants, wasteful and inefficient con- 
struction methods, and worst of all, no 
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Jonno was trapped, but he was sure that his 
destiny lay elsewhere, and that somehow 
release would come his way. 



organized education and no vision of the 
finished mune, no motivating and or- 
dering goal such as he and Raf always 
worked toward— in the days when the 
mune still interested them. These ams 
have a compulsion to change and build, 
but it sorely needs direction. Actually, 
the improvements he is helping them 
make now are not getting to the heart 
of the matter. Wait. The heart of the 
matter ... In order to think better he 
sits up on his pallet, legs crossed, and 
the watchdogs shift uneasily. “Oh, go to 
sleep,” he says to the darkness, and the 
darkness growls back. Yes! Of course! 
He can give them something better than 
a system of irrigation canals, something 
even more precious than rich land and 
bumper crops. He can give them a vision, 
a plan, a dream to infuse meaning into 
their every move— or rather he can cat- 
alyze their working it out for them- 
selves. This is what he must offer them, 
in exchange for his freedom! He smacks 
his hands together in satisfaction— and 
hears one of his roommates snarl in 
closer. Since he can’t bust out, he’ll have 
to bargain out, by convincing the Leader 
that this future-vision is absolutely es- 
sential to the mune’s survival. That 
shouldn’t be too difficult, considering 
everyone’s awe at his knowledge and 
willingness to accept his suggestions. 
Then he’ll offer to work it out in five 
days in conjunction with their best 
minds. And if they refuse to promise his 
freedom, no plan, no vision— in fact no 
more brain-picking at all. So: dog meat! 
Or more likely, they promise, get the 
plan in five days, and then refuse to let 
him go. Then he refuses to cooperate 
any further. Dog meat. 

He scratches his nose. All right, the 
idea isn’t perfect. Maybe it’s lousy. It 
depends on someone else’s honesty— 
which is apt to be the shortest route to 
a hungry stomach. His hunch is that the 
Leaders are honest, but how good is a 
hunch that tells him exactly what he 
wants to believe? Well, at least it’s less 
lousy than his other ideas. And at least 
it’s movement— one way or another! All 
that really remains is the decision to do 
it. Quickly made. He will. Tomorrow. 
He stretches out, and his joints crack as 
he goes through a few relaxing postures 
before sleep. The watchdogs growl. 
Jonno growls back, completes his exer- 
cises, puts out the lights in his mind, and 
sleeps. 

Next morning he and his best students 
meet with the monk-Leader in the long 
council house. It is surprisingly difficult 
to convince her of the need for an all- 
embracing plan or vision— she just does 



not think this way. He is gratified that 
most of his students see the point imme- 
diately and join him in attempting to 
persuade her, and after hours of argu- 
ments she finally admits that the settle- 
ment’s utter lack of direction could be 
causing some of their current problems 
as well as handicapping future develop- 
ment. To convince her that it is possible 
to make an efficient long-range plan 
takes a couple more hours, but the job 
is finally done, and he is ready to bar- 
gain. 

He states his ultimatum, and there is 
silence in the council house. The monk- 
Leader wriggles uneasily on her cere- 
monial stool and scratches her armpit. 
Whatever she decides will be binding on 
the mune. “Five days, you say?” 

“Yes.” 

“And if it isn’t done?” 

“I’ll stay until it is. But I’m the judge.” 
“I would have you stay for awhile 
longer to help us execute this plan.” 
“Five days. Or till the plan’s done. Or 
nothing.” 

Silence, while the Leader scratches 
' and thinks. “All right. If you agree to 
come back every year at this time for 
ten years, and stay for a half-moon, to 
help us implement the plan, and to give 
us more technical information.” 

“I have told you that I seek strange 
new knowledge; who knows where the 
search may lead? Who knows where I 
will be exactly one year hence? Or two 
or three or ten?” 

“You must promise. We will need 
more knowledge. We may have trouble 
with the plan. Besides, will you not wish 
to see how it works out?” 

“I can live without it— but I’ll promise 
to come back three times within those 
ten years— as long as you don’t hold me 
to an exact interval.” 

“Seven times.” 

“Five.” 

“That will be satisfactory— as long as 
the visits are spread over the whole ten 
years.” 

“They will be. If I don’t come. I’m 
dead. Bargain, then?” 

“Bargain.” 

They shake on it— the little hand lost 
in the big one— and Jonno gathers his 
forces and goes to work. 

One, two, three— the days flow by as 
he pours out energy like a sun batt, 
infusing his workers with vitality and 
purpose. He decides on a ten-year plan, 
and assigns good minds to each of the 
divisions, and gives each an overall idea 
of what they are to accomplish, and then 
wheedles or whips as necessary and 
sparks in his own ideas, driving the work 



forward. The planners work continu- 
ously in shifts; he averages two hours 
sleep a night, and the vision develops 
bones, flesh, becomes a plan, a ten-year 
plan which includes an educational sys- 
tem as its most important tenet, and 
integrates agricultural and manufactur- 
ing developments with civic and private 
buildings and open space, and takes into 
consideration both the current and fu- 
ture needs of the village’s citizens, and 
is firm enough to guard against disrup- 
tion and chaos and to insure proper 
nurture and protection of the young, yet 
flexible enough to allow for the maxi- 
mum expression of individual dif- 
ferences and for the change and reju- 
venation of the plan itself by new ideas. 

Four, five days— and good or bad, 
right or wrong, it is finished, and so is 
Jonno’s great strength. He still doesn’t 
know if they will keep their promise to 
let him go, and wonders vaguely as he 
collapses onto his pallet why it doesn’t 
seem to matter. 

But after fourteen hours sleep and a 
gigantic meal— it matters. “What about 
it. mutts— am I free to go?” He packs 
and heads for the council house, dogs 
staying close and other ams flocking 
behind. He has to stoop to enter, and 
can just stand upright within. 

“I’m leaving,” he says to the goat- 
Leader, who is reclining thoughtfully on 
her mat. “I’m leaving right now; give 
me my knife, bow, and quiver.” 

“No hurry,” says the Leader. “Much 
work here. Much satisfaction in good 
work. Good food, Very good position 
here. Respect. Perhaps departure not 
necessary?” 

“Necessary — you promised to let me 
go when the plan was finished, and one 
way or another. I’m going. Now, do I 
get my weapons?” 

“Head big, but no good without 
weapons.” 

He steps within a pace of the Leader, 
who gets up. “Good enough to snap the 
necks of a couple dozen ams before I 
go down— and you’re the first. Now, what 
about it?” 

“Only question, Jonno— only ques- 
tion.” She points a dainty hoof at two 
messenger monks who leave and quickly 
return, dragging the weapons behind 
them. “Back now, remember— five 
times,” says the Leader as he straps them 
on. 

“Right.” He tests the edge of his knife, 
and eases it back into its sheath. Then 
he strings the bow, nocks an arrow, and 
scattering ams right and left, ducks out 
the council house door into the sunlight 
and strides off amid a deafening chorus 
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With every step towards Festival Nita became 
weaker, more wracked by the pain which was 
her constant companion on the trail. 



of blats, barks, chirps and growls, the 
sun at his back and the breeze from Pac 
fresh in his face. 

T wo!” All her muneys were silent, 
but the old head’s smile never fal- 
tered. She got another inch out of the 
bowstring— at this range the arrow could 
go right through him— and breathed 
deeply. “Thr— ” he was off, running like 
an antelope, with an occasional look- 
and-leap backward, his beard flapping 
in the breeze, and Nita had to chuckle 
as she relaxed her arrow. 

“Poor old head,” said Kay-Nelle. 
“You’re so violent.” 

The Leader watched Whitebeard dis- 
appear out of the entrance, then ar- 
ranged her weapons and prepared for 
sleep. “See where he goes, Marl.” 

The jaguar grunted, stretched, 
yawned, then leapt lightly over the bar- 
rier and stalked toward the entrance. 
Kay-Nelle tried again. “I don’t think he 
knew where Jonno was; he was trying 
to help us— you shouldn’t have done 
that!” 

Nita arranged her aching bones as 
comfortably as possible. “You’re right; 
I should have killed him. 1 hate being 
told what to do.” 

Kay-Nelle thought about that for a 
moment— and said no more. 



Nita closed her eyes. Know he will 
never be muney again . . . never be 
muney again . . . never again . . . Though 
utterly spent, she could not sleep; White- 
beard’s words echoed, echoed. He had 
Power all right, inward and quiet, like 
Rafello’s. How much did he really know 
about Jonno? Could she have sweated 
something out of him? No, not a head 
like that— just as well to let him go. 
Never be muney again ... A muscle 
knotted in her leg and she reached down 
to massage it. How much longer could 
she last? If their reckoning was correct 
it was three or four days to Amnesty- 
then probably several more to Big Bay. 
Pain all the way, even during rest, and 
getting worse— how much longer? Know 
that he will never be muney again . . . 
be muney again ... At last sleep’s wel- 
come tendrils began to steal through her 
exhausted body. Never be muney again 
. . . never again . . . 

Awake for her watch, back to sleep, 
and awakened again to a rough tongue 
on her cheek. She sat up, groaned, 
yawned, looked around— almost dark. 
“What about Whitebeard?” 

The jaguar shook his head. 

“You mean you didn’t see him?” 

He nodded— and looked puzzled. 

It was puzzling. But not worth worry- 
ing about. She motioned for Raf, on 



watch, to wake the others as she mas- 
saged herself prior to the painful process 
of getting up and putting weight on her 
legs. Marl whined in sympathy beside 
her as she struggled to her feet and 
moved around, leaning heavily on the 
crutch, quietly cursing the stiffness and 
pain. The others prepared food as she 
loosened up, and soon all were fed, 
loaded, and headed into the darkness. 

Nita pushed her body through that 
night and the next and the next. Kay- 
Nelle made her another crutch, but her 
weakness increased with every step she 
hobbled. Every morning she thought, 
that’s it. I’m done— but every night she 
dragged herself vertical and led her band 
around sleeping heads and ams and 
munes, detours in every direction in 
accordance with Marl’s instructions, but 
always making it to the southwest and 
the sea. 

They had several close calls and one 
hair-thin escape during those three 
nights, but thanks to Marl’s ceaseless 
vigilance and some very good luck there 
were no confrontations, no bloodshed. 
They saw nothing of Whitebeard. 

The fourth day was the beginning of 
Amnesty by the mune’s reckoning, but 
Nita continued to travel by night and 
avoid travelers. There was a tinge of 
uncertainty in the most careful of reck- 
onings, and so much of her strength and 
will went into the simple process of put- 
ting one foot in front of another that 
she dared not risk any confrontation. 

By the sixth night only one range of 
hills stood between them and Big Bay, 
and heads and former facams were 
camped everywhere, and from the sing- 
ing and blatting and barking and yelling 
and roistering and the absence of scouts 
and sentries, it was clear that either they 
were in Amnesty or the world had gone 
cuckoo. Gaya and Kay-Nelle were al- 
most incoherent with excitement and 
even Marl and Rafello showed signs of 
the wild joyousness running over the 
hills and through the woods. Even Nita 
felt it, a speck of light gleaming some- 
where through the dark red haze of pain. 

She knew she was almost done; not 
even Kay-Nelle’s crutches could keep 
her on her pins much longer. Will power 
alone had brought her through the last 
two nights, and she knew that the second 
she admitted defeat she would fold up 
like a bunny split with a four-foot arrow. 

Still she hobbled on through the night 
and into the dawn, struggling and pant- 
ing up the last hill, painfully conscious 
that she was slowing everyone down, 
trying desperately to concentrate only on 
the hilltop and to ignore her nerves and 





They made it to Festival , but they couldn’t 
help but wonder if they had made It too 
late to save little Nlta. 



muscles which cried out with every step 
that she was at the end and beyond the 
end. 

She did not know that she was sup- 
ported by Kay-Nelle and Rafello, one 
on each side, during the final ascent. She 
was hardly aware that at the top they 
stumbled into the midst of a just- 
awakening and quite-astonished fesgru. 
It was the cessation of movement that 
lifted the red haze for a moment or 
two— long enough. The water looked 
gray-blue in the dawn’s yellow-pink 
light, and the islands and the hills across 
the water gray-brown. There was this, 
and a fleeting impression of camps and 
tents along the shore, and a sudden gasp 
of joy that she had made it— then there 
was nothing. 

6 

T he music was not so much a part 
of her as before, but nevertheless 
it evoked a memory of another 
awakening in the half-second be- 
fore she became conscious of the 
pulsating pains in her body, like 
hot wires twisted taut around her head 
and her belly and her bad leg and pulled 
tight, relaxed, then pulled tighter still. 
Then, the music had soothed her and 
opened her mind and helped to ease her 
into a strange mune, but now it seemed 
to fade away as pain prevailed and she 
realized with a despairing groan that 
what she had experienced since the 
fence, even on the trek, was not pain. 
These waves of heat and pressure . . . 
This was pain. She closed her eyes tighter 
and feebly pressed her hands to her 
stomach and then to her head— no relief. 
Her guts roiled and her head 
throbbed— she tried to rub it and listen 
to the words that were dropping down 
from somewhere. But they became so 
jumbled with the pain and the music and 
that strange whining that she covered her 
face with her hands and moaned in 
hopeless confusion. Now other hands 
pulled hers away, applied a cool, damp 
cloth to her forehead, and left it there. 
Then they gently pulled up her shift and 
rubbed her flushed body with a liquid 
that eased her enough so that she began 
to wonder where she was and what was 
happening. She opened her eyes. 

Little lights and big ones flashed and 
dimmed and an evanescent form of 
shifting colors alternately approached 
and receded, but never came into focus. 
“Can you hear me, can you . . The 
words boomed and faded in crazy syn- 
copation with the ebb and flow of pain; 



colored lights gleamed and dimmed; a 
form loomed and dwindled; words and 
music and that hair-raising whine 
bounced off each other— chaos. She 
closed her eyes— much better— and tried 
to concentrate on the hands that were 
massaging her and the voice that was 
talking to her. “Can you hear me? Can 
you hear me? Can—” 

At last it began to make a little sense. 
“1— hear. Can’t— see— right.” 

“Oh, you’re— you understand! You’re 
talking!” 

Kisses raining on face and breasts, and 
from somewhere, still that agonizing 
whine. “Pa-pain.” 

“I know, I know— I wish I could take 
it!” Kay-Nelle nervously resumed the 
alcohol rub. “The trek was too much— 
Marl, be quiet! I should have known— 
but you’ll get better— you’ll be just like 
you w£re!” 

She couldn’t understand the rush of 
words, but the agitated hands were rub- 
bing too hard now and with some dif- 
ficulty she reached up and grasped one. 
“Hur-hurts.” 

“Oh. I’m sorry!” 

“Thirsty.” 

The hands stopped rubbing, and re- 
moved the cloth from her forehead. 
Then they pulled her shift back down, 
eased her to a sitting position, gave her 
water, and lay her down again. Now she 
remembered there was a question. 
Somewhere in the pain was a question. 
“Where— are?” 

“Where— oh! We’re in a tent— Marl, 
shut up! In a tent on the hill where 
Rafello plays— try to open your eyes, 
dear, and see it. You can hear him out 
there, can’t you? Just nod.” 

But the pain absorbed Kay-Nelle’s 
words and Rafello’s music and Marl’s 
eerie whining, and all her own thoughts 
and feelings. There had been no pain 
in that quiet place she had just come 
out of— if she went there again she would 
not wake up, but death was close anyway 
and what was the use of fighting this 
pain and trying to make sense of this 
confusion when all she had to do was 
sink down, down, down . . . 

“Please, dear— don’t slip back! Oh, 
your breathing . . . Please, oh please”— 
desperately chafing the calloused little 
hands— “She’s going, she’s going! Marl! 
Mart! Shut up and help me!” The cat 
slunk up to the pallet, reluctance and 
fear in every movement. But he began 
to lick her face, and miraculously, Nita’s 
hands pulled out of Kay-Nelle’s and 
fluttered over his muzzle and forehead. 
Finally one hand grasped each ear as 
her forehead and nose wrinkled. 



“Tongue— rough ! ” 

Marl stopped licking and tried to pull 
away, but Nita clung to his ears as 
though hanging onto life itself, and the 
jaguar finally lay beside the pallet with 
his head on her breast, while Kay-Nelle 
hovered anxiously by. Nita felt herself 
being pulled in two. One part wanted 
to return to the quiet, but although she 
sensed the fear in Marl, some of his 
intense vitality seemed to be flowing into 
her and drawing her back into life. No 
doubt the quiet would come soon 
enough. Taking a firm grip on each ear, 
she took a deep breath (which hurt) and 
opened her eyes. Again, shimmering 
lights and shifting colors and phantas- 
magoric forms— no world that she knew. 
She could feel his heavy head on her 
breast and his breath on her cheek and 
his ears in her hands; he was here — why 
was she seeing only these lights? Now 
through all her other pains she felt her 
eyes sting and burn and the tears run 
down, and she gave it up, grateful that 
with her eyes closed at least one pain 
was gone. “Can’t— see.” 

“You can’t see— anything?” 

“What?” 

“Can’t you see anything at all?” 
“What?” This time she listened hard, 
determined to get it. 

“You mean, everything’s black? You 
can’t see at all?” 

“See— lights. Eyes— hurt.” Marl licked 
her chin once. She rested her hands for 
a moment, then grabbed his ears again. 
“Slee-py.” 

“Can you eat something?” 

“What?” 

“Eat. Food.” 

“No.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“No— food.” 

Kay-Nelle gnawed her knuckles. This 
child was perpetually hungry, and she’d 
had nothing during her eight days in 
coma. What could keep her from food, 
except . . . except ... A tear rolled down 
the tall fern’s mutilated cheek, and 
though Nita’s gentle snore indicated 
sleep rather than a return to coma, she 
was not comforted. Nita’s hands had 
slipped from Marl’s ears when she fell 
asleep, and now he backed carefully 
away and left the tent. He was gone a 
great deal; Kay-Nelle assumed he was 
looking for Jonno or hunting meat out- 
side the Fesarea. His time at the tent 
was spent whining over Nita and listen- 
ing to Rafello, who had played' almost 
continuously since their arrival. 

Kay-Nelle became conscious of the 
music for a moment as she sat down 
beside the pallet and resumed work on 



The old man knew a truth that none of them 
even imagined as yet, and it was the truth 
which would set Nita free. 



her drawing of Nita. But she was careful 
not to identify with the sounds, not liking 
the strange feelings she’d been ex- 
periencing lately when that happened. 
No doubt her sleeplessness and concern 
over Nita and over this news of great 
changes in Cal also contributed, but the 
music seemed to trigger this peculiar 
sensation of being taken out of herself 
and into a place where one couldn’t do 
any useful work or even think properly; 
one could only sit like a vegetable and 
let things happen. Work was Kay-Nelle’s 
answer to every problem; now she 
looked long and carefully at Nita’s face 
and then began to draw. But there was 
a subtle new quality there that eluded 
her charcoal, and after an hour or so 
she gave it up, moved over to the en- 
trance flap, turned over a fresh sheet, 
and began to sketch the musician on his 
platform, the listeners below, and the 
hills in the background. 

Their hill was on the peninsula which 
jutted north from the mainland like a 
beckoning finger, separating the waters 
of Pac and Big Bay, about 10 miles south 
of the Gate which legend said had once 
been spanned by a mighty bridge. There 
were more heads further north, but Marl 
became uneasy amidst so many beings, 
far from open hunting space, and so this 



was their second Festival here by the 
spring on the hillside, although even here 
they were in sight of three other tents. 
Almost no one lived around the Bay 
except during Festival, but now this 
whole peninsula was spotted with tents 
and temporary settlements, mostly 
around the streams and springs, and 
beings were overflowing into the Big 
Tree Woods north of the Gate and onto 
the flatlands and hills east of the Bay, 
and even onto the islands, and every 
rowboat and canoe and sailboat along 
Cal’s coast seemed to be in use ferrying 
beings here and there around Big Bay. 

Trade goods and gold, news and gos- 
sip seemed to flow in streams between 
the indys and munes and delega- 
tions— their own trading was nearly 
completed already. Raf paid no attention 
to any of it, and she couldn’t get much 
out of Marl either, but from Gaya, who 
was always on the move in search of 
Jonno, and from the trading sorties she 
had made while Marl watched Nita, 
Kay-Nelle had some idea of the changes 
going forward in Cal. Although there 
was some confusion and contradiction 
in the reports, one thing seemed certain: 
the Chinks were gone from Cal, and 
probably from Noram. Those who re- 
mained had either been herfc all along 



or had merged. The facs were gone and 
there were no more Chink Overlords, 
meaning Cal was back to a condition 
of no-government, which was a relief to 
everybody. The news was that former 
facams were setting up munes and vil- 
lages everywhere; many had sent dele- 
gations to Festival with goods to trade; 
some were looking for and finding heads 
or other former facams to become new 
muneys and villagers. The composition 
and arrangements of the new' communi- 
ties were as varied as these things had 
always been in Cal, and they would be 
considerably more varied after this Fes- 
tival, and excitement ran high, and it 
seemed to Kay-Nelle that Nita must be 
the only one asleep in Big Bay as beings 
circulated in the freedom of Amnesty, 
talking and trading and splitting and 
merging. 

This sketch was going better: her 
charcoal was catching the intent attitudes 
of the beings surrounding the musician. 
Occasionally one came or left; some 
stayed for five minutes, some for five 
hours— that monk with his paws clasped 
over his stomach had been there for two 
days at least. No wonder he was holding 
his belly; he must be getting hungry! The 
sketch neared completion, the central 
figure of the musician dominating the 
picture as it dominated the group out- 
side, and in spite of herself Kay-Nelle 
felt her attention wandering from the 
representation to the reality. Her char- 
coal slowed, stopped, her gaze fixed on 
Rafello, and she and the music seemed 
to enter into each other in strange com- 
munion, and it was starting again— she 
felt the current begin to tingle up and 
down her spine. She tried to resist, to 
get back to work, but the pleasure of 
the feeling and the hypnotic lulling of 
the music destroyed her will, and she 
could only let it happen. The current 
flowing in her spine increased its fre- 
quency until the sense of movement 
stopped altogether, and she felt some- 
what as she had in her sexing days, 
during that moment which the skillful 
Raf and Jonno used to prolong and 
prolong in her, the moment just before 
her juices flowed when sensations ra- 
diated from her stuffed and quivering 
sex up to her head and out to her fingers 
and toes, and all the world was sus- 
pended on the knife-edge of her plea- 
sure. Now the feeling eased off, not into 
the shivering abandonment of orgasm, 
but into a disorienting impression of a 
hole somewhere in her inmost defenses, 
in the vault that guarded the Self. She 
was leaking out! And worse, some other 
turn to page 76 




“After we analyze this sample we’ll know exactly what this planet is made up of.’’ 
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T he gilled and finny creature thrown 
up on the beach lay gasping and 
dying. Grains of sand rubbed under its 
gills; the primitive nervous system 
pulsed with pain and red panic. There 
was no sound from the creature, only 
the surge of the ocean that covered most 
of the world. 

Just before the creature died, it depos- 
ited eggs, but that wasn’t the important 
thing for the Being who watched. When 
the agony was past. He let the creature 
die, and lost interest. He did not watch 
it decompose. 

“That was crude,” said the Being’s 
peer. 

“But satisfying for now,” He an- 
swered. “I don’t like to rush it.” 

T he man-thing crouched in darkness, 
terrified. There were shapes outside, 
and snufflings and growls. A shadow 
loomed up to cover the stars; another 
leaped to grapple with it, roaring. They 
thrashed about, tearing down branches 
and gouging furrows in the earth. One 
of them screamed, and broke away. 

It ran straight for the hole where the 
man-thing was hiding. 

The other was close behind it as the 
hairy, bleeding brute crashed through 
the opening. They jammed together into 
the narrow space, snarling and thrashing 
murderously, and the man-creature was 
pinned beneath them. 

The fight, confined to such a small 
area, took longer than it should have. 
One creature died slowly, clawing and 
snarling even at the end. The other, 
panting, began to tear savagely at its 
flesh, swallowing huge chunks while 
blood gushed and matted its own fur. 

The almost-man was half unconscious 
from pain, fear and the pounding he had 
suffered during the battle. When the 
beast tore off his shoulder, not even 
noticing this was a different creature 
from the one it had just killed, he 
screamed and screamed, hoarsley, 
mindlessly, until he vomited, choking 
and strangling, his bladder and bowels 
emptying too. 

Finally the beast killed him with a 
swipe of its claws, and then the Being 
looked away. 



T here was a long line of captives 
stretching across the desert, guarded 
by weary, sullen men with bronze swords 
and garlic breath. The sun beat down 
on captives and captors alike, bringing 
sweat and rubbing of leather against 
skin. The soldiers cursed; the captives, 
being led to slavery, only stared hol- 
low-eyed before them. 

They had been on minimum water 
rations for nine days. Already over a 
score of the captives had dropped in the 
dust and had been killed, their right 
hands taken for trophy by the soldiers, 
hanging blood-dried and shriveled from 
their belts. 

At the head of the line, the officers 
had stopped and were standing sur- 
rounded by their aides, talking in low 
voices as the column straggled up to 
cluster behind them. A voice was raised 
among the group, and another; then the 
talk became quiet for several minutes. 
Finally one of them motioned a sergeant 
to come forward, and gave him clipped 
instructions. The sergeant hesitated, then 
saluted and angrily strode back to his 
men. 

There wasn’t enough water to take the 
entire force, soldiers and slaves, across 
the desert, so the slaves were to be killed. 
The soldiers resented the order: they 
were fighting men, not butchers. So they 
turned to carry it out with grim, angry 
efficiency, blaming the victims. They 
forced them all to their knees, and before 
the captives understood what was hap- 
pening the soldiers were decapitating 
them. 

After the first moments, the captives 
saw the massacre, and they tried to get 
up, tried to fight back. But they didn’t 
have a chance. At the end, after the 
captives had dragged down and beaten 
one of the soldiers futilely, pathetically, 
the rest swarmed over them and cut them 
down. They took hands for trophy, and 
genitals too. 

The Being saw all this, and continued 
to watch later when the soldiers stood 
bloody and spent among carnage and 
made coarse, bragging jokes dawning 
with dull guilt. 

T he Mexican kid was shorter than the 
three rangy blacks who had him 
backed to the wall, but he was stockier. 
None of the four was over fifteen years 
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old. Two of the blacks had knives, and 
they slit the Mex's shirt into ribbons 
before they tore it from his back. 

“No, no, man, lemme go!” the kid was 
saying. “Sonsabitches, lemme go! I don’ 
carry my knife!” 

They grinned at him. “Let’s play,” one 
of them said. “You like my sister last 
night? Let’s play.” He put the flat of his 
knifeblade against the Mex’s throat. 
“That your jugular vein, guy?” 

“Lemme go, you bastards! 1 never saw 
you or your—” 

The kid tried to duck away, grabbing 
the knife hand and twisting. They strug- 
gled and fell against the wall, and sud- 
denly the black yelled in pain. 

“He cut me! Cut my fuckin’ hand!” 
He held it up, blood welling from a 
two-inch slash. “You see it? Oh man. 
oh man, now you askin’ for it!” 

The three of them pressed in on the 
Mex, and he didn’t get away from there. 

“You don’t keep them under tight 
control,” said His peer. “You could get 
a lot more from them.” 

“No. This way it’s better. You don’t 
want to plan every moment of it. Just 
enough to keep it building, more and 
more. It’s close now.” 

T he consulate was closing that day; 

there was a line of black limousines 
parked in front to take the staff to the 
airport. A crowd had begun gathering 
shortly after dawn, but it wasn’t till 
nine-thirty that the crowd had massed 
sufficiently to lend individual courage. 
Then they began yelling. 

“Get the hell outa this country, you 
goddamned Communists! You filthy 
liars!” 

“Liars, hell— they’ve got spies in there. 
They’re gonna try to smuggle ’em outa 
the country! They’ve got phony passports 
and everything!” 

“Is that true? How do you know? You 
really know that, uh?” 

“Look, for Chrissake. they’re just 
breaking diplomatic relations, they’re 
not declaring war. ” 

“Maybe not this week, Charlie . . .” 
“Anyway, when it comes, they won’t 
declare it, they’ll just do it.” 

The police tried to keep the crowd 
under control, but when the delegates 
came out two of them were hit by thrown 



rocks, and the rear window of one of 
the cars was shattered by a tire iron. That 
night, persons unknown broke in and set 
a fire which gutted the already empty 
mansion. 

“You really enjoy this?” His peer 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You know, 1 have this world I use. 
It’s got a blue sun, and I’ve mixed the 
atmosphere with light perfume gases. 
I’ve made over forty prime races there, 
and not a one of them has less than nine 
sexes. They go at it all the time, and 
they’re still working out new ways.” 

The Being grimaced. “No subtlety at 
all; no excitement. That’s too direct. I 
like it this way.” 

A t the SAC base, they were on Red 
Alert One. Missiles pointed toward 
the pre-dawn clouds, men waited tense- 
ly, and the talk was low and controlled. 

“I can’t figure it. Why the hell would 
Russia support them?” 

Cramped quarters, men smoking, men 
sweating. 

“They have to. We backed them into 
it.” 

“That’s balls and you know it. What 
does it matter—” 

But there was no more talk, for just 
then the missiles roared up. 

“It’s coming now,” the Being said 
breathlessly. 

Bombs and missiles fell all over the 
world. Men and women sunbathing at 
Catalina had their skins roasted and 
peeled off their backs; bush tribes wor- 
rying about their hunt were stunned, 
deafened and burned in the long grass; 
people in a hundred cities were atomized 
instantly or. worse, caught in the crash- 
ing debris. 

The military bases went first, but in- 
dustrial complexes and suspect corn- 
fields had only a few more minutes. 
Firestorms roared across the world, the 
earth rose up in death convulsions and 
oceans whipped into steam. 

Four billion people died, each in his 
own agonized way. Only a God could 
have watched them all. 

“Yes, yes.” He said. “Yes . . . oh! Oh! 
OH!” And galaxies shook with the re- 
lease of his passion. O 



He waited, and the 
waiting made it better. 
For anticipation and 
foreplay are prime 
prerequisites for the 
enjoyment of any act. 



THE LAW OF THE CONSERVATION OF PAIN 

from page 7 



didn’t even stop to unplug my guitar, 
and if anyone had trouble stepping over 
the stretched-out telephone cord they 
kept it to themselves. 

Paradoxically, after we had rushed to 
encircle him, nobody said a word. We 
let him have his cry, and did our best 
to silently share it with him. We offered 
him only our presence, and our concern. 

In about five minutes, his sobs gave 
way to grimaces and jerky breathing, and 
Callahan handed him a triple- 
something. He got outside half of it at 
once, and set the remaining some- 
thing-and-a-half down on the bar. His 
face as he looked around us was not 
ashamed, as we might have expected- 
more relieved than anything else. Al- 
though there was still tension in the set 
of his lantern jaw and in the squint of 
his hazel eyes, the knot in his gut seemed 
to have eased considerably. 

“Thanks,” he said quietly. “I ... I 
. . he stopped, wanting to talk about 
it but unable to continue. Then he must 
have remembered the few toasts he’d 
seen earlier in the evening, because he 
picked up the rest of his drink, walked 
over to the chalk line in the middle of 
the room, drained the glass and an- 
nounced, “To meddlers.” Then he 
pegged the glass into the exact geomet- 
rical center of the fireplace. 

“Like me,” he added, turning to face 
us. “I’m a meddler on a grand scale, and 
I’m not sure I’ve got the guts. Or the 
right.” 

“Brother,” Callahan boomed, “you’re 
sure in the right place. All of us here 
are veteran meddlers, after a fashion, and 
we worry considerable about both them 
things.” 

“Not like this,” the Meddler said. 
“You see, I’m a time-traveler too.” 

“Say,” piped up Noah Gonzalez, “it’s 
a shame Tom Hauptman’s off tonight. 
You two’d have a lot to talk about.” 

“Eh?” said the stranger, confused. 

“Sure,” Callahan agreed. “Tom’s a 
time-traveler too.” 

“But . . . but,” the guy spluttered, “but 
I’ve got the only unit.” 

“Oh, Tom didn’t use no fancy equip- 
ment,” Noah explained. 

“Yeah,” agreed Callahan. “Tom did 
it the hard way. Never mind, friend, it’s 
a long story. You from the past or the 
future?” 

“The future,” said the time-traveler, 
puzzled at our lack of reaction. The boys 
at Callahan’s are hard to startle. “That 
is, the future as it is at present ... I 
mean . . he stopped and looked con- 
fused. 

“I get it,” said Tom Flannery, who 



like me is a veteran sf fan. You’re from 
the future, but you’re going to change 
that future by changing the past, which 
is our present. Right?” 

The fellow nodded. 

“How’s that again?” blinked Doc 
Webster. 

“I am from the year 1995,” said the 
man in the overcoat with weary patience, 
“and I am going to change history in 
the year 1973. If I succeed, the world 
I go back to will be different from the 
one I left.” 

“Better or worse?” asked Callahan. 
“That’s the hell of it— I don’t know. 
Oh kark, I might as well tell you the 
whole story. Maybe it’ll help.” 

Callahan set ’em up, and we all got 
comfortable. 

H er name (said the stranger) was 
Bobbi Joy, and you couldn’t say 
there’d never been anyone like her 
before. Lots of people had been 
like her. April Lawton, for in- 
stance, was nearly as good a gui- 
tarist. Aretha had at times a similar in- 
tensity. Billie Holiday surely bore and 
was able to communicate much the same 
kind of pain. Joni Mitchell and Roberta 
Flack each in their own way possessed 
a comparable technical control and pu- 
rity of tone. Dory Previn was as dramatic 
and poignant a lyricist, and Maria Mul- 
daur projected the same artless grace. 

But you could have rolled them all 
together and you still wouldn’t have 
Bobbi Joy, because there was her voice. 
And it was just plain impossible that her 
voice could be. When a Bobbi Joy song 
ended, whether on tape or disc or holo 
or, rarest of good fortune, live, you 
found your head shaking in frank dis- 
belief that a human throat could express 
such pain, that such pain could be, and 
that you could hear such pain and still 
live. 

Her name was the purest of irony, 
given to her by an employer in a pre- 
vious and more ancient profession, a 
name she was too cynically indifferent 
to change when her first recordings 
began to sell. I’ve often wondered what 
her past customers must feel when they 
hear her sing— I’m certain every nameless 
faceless one of them remembers her. 

They surely appreciate as well as any- 
one the paradox of her name— for while 
God seemed to have given her every 
possible physical advantage in obtaining 
joy, it never got any closer to her than 
her album jackets and the first line of 
her driver’s license. Although many pairs 
of lips spoke her name, none ever 
brought its reality to her. 



For the scar on her soul was as deep 
and as livid as the scar that ran its puck- 
ered, twisted way from her left cheek- 
bone to her right chin. 

The Woman With The Scar, they 
called her, and many, seeing only a 
physical wound, might have wondered 
that she did not have it surgically cor- 
rected— so easy a procedure in my time. 
But she sang, and so we understood, and 
we cried with her because neither of her 
scars would or could ever be erased, and 
that, I suppose you’d say, was her genius. 
She represented the scars across the face 
of an entire era; she reminded us that 
we had made the world in which such 
scars could be, and that we— all of us— 
were as scarred as she. She . . . 

This is absurd. I’m trying to explain 
sex to a virgin, with a perfectly good bed 
handy. Lend an ear, friends, and lis- 
ten— this holo will tell you more than 
1 can. God help you. 

T he stranger produced a smooth blue 
sphere about the size of a tennis ball 
from one of his pockets, and held it out 
toward the fireplace. The shimmering of 
the air over the crackling fire intensified 
and became a swirling, then a dancing, 
and finally a coalescing. The silence in 
Callahan’s was something you could 
have driven rivets into. 

Then the fireplace was gone, and in 
its place was a young black woman 
seated on a rock, a guitar across her lap 
and starry night sky all around and be- 
hind her. Her face was in shadow, but 
even as we held our breath the moon 
came out from behind a cloud and 
touched her features. It gave an obsidian 
sheen to her skin, a tender softness to 
a face that God had meant to be beauti- 
ful, and made a harsh shadow-line of 
the incredibly straight slash that began 
an inch below her left eye and yanked 
sideways and down to open up lips that 
had been wide already, like a jagged 
black underline below the word “pain.” 
She was black and a woman and scarred, 
and as the thought formed in our minds 
we realized that it was a redundancy. 
Her scar was visible externally, was all. 

We were shocked speechless, and in 
the stillness she lifted her guitar slightly 
and began to play, a fast, nagging, wor- 
risome beat, like despairing Richie 
Havens, an unresolved and maybe unre- 
solvable chord that was almost all open 
string. An E minor sixth, with the C 
sharp in the bass, a haunting chord that 
demanded to become something else, 
major or minor, happy or sad, but some- 
thing. A plain, almost Gregorian riff 
began from that C sharp but always 
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She carried all the pain in the world, 
pain of the past, pain of the present, 
and all the pain which would be in the 
future, and that pain hurt everyone 
who heard her sing her ultimate blues. 




returned unsatisfied, trying to break free 
of that chord but not succeeding. 

And over that primevally disturbing 
sound, Bobbi Joy spoke, with the imper- 
sonal tones of the narrator behind all 
art: 

Snow was falling heavily on U.S. 40 
as the day drew to a close. This lonely 
stretch of highway had seen no other 
movement all day— the stillness was so 
complete that the scrub pines and rolling 
hills by the roadside may have felt that 
the promise given them so long ago had 
come to pass, and man had finally gone 
and left them in peace forever. No snakes 
had swayed forth from their retreats that 
day, no lizards crawled, no wolves padded 
silently in search of winter food. A II wild- 
life waited, puzzled, expectant, caught in 
the feeling of waiting . . . for what? 

Gradually, without suddenness, each 
living thing became aware of a curiously 
stuttering drone to the far east, which 
became audible too slowly to startle. It 
swelled, drew nearer, and small muscles 
and sinews tensed, then relaxed as the 
sound was identified, recognized as famil- 
iar, harmless. 

A pale green I960 Dodge, with no more 
than three cylinders firing, crept jerkily 
into view through the shrouds of snow. 
Wipers blinking clumsily, the great ma- 
chine felt its way along the road, its high- 
way song hoarse and stuttered. With a 
final roar of mortal agony, it fell silent- 
wipers ceased their wiping, pistons ceased 
driving, lights winked out, and the huge 
machine coasted gracefully off the road 
and rolled to a stop with its nose resting 
on a snow-laden mesquite. 

Stillness returned to U.S. 40 . . . and 
still, the animals waited. 

Even as she finished speaking, the 
walking bass line with which she was 
underpinning her mournful chord re- 
turned to that dysharmonic C sharp- 
then with breathtaking ease it slid down 
two tones to B, became the dominant 
of a simple E minor, and as bass, organ 
and drums came in from nowhere she 
began to sing: 

Snow fallin ’ gentle on the windshield 
Sittin’ on the side of the road 
Took a ride— my engine died and left 
me 

Sittin’ on the side of the road 
In a little while I’ll get out and start 
a-walkin’ 

Probably a town pretty near 
But it just occurs to me that I ain’t 
got no 

More reason to be there than to be here 
But I’ll be leavin’ 

(sudden key shift) 

Soon as I find me a reason to 
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When you heard her sing you wanted to run to her, 
to cure the hurt in her voice, to tell her 
that everything would someday be all right. 



Right now it’s nice just to watch the 
snow 

Covering the windshield and windows . . . 

She finished on a plaintive A minor, 
toppled off it back into that ghostly 
mosquito-biting E minorsixth again, and 
the other instruments fell away, leaving 
her guitar alone. Again, she spoke: 
Snow now completely covered the 
windshield and the windows, forming a 
white curtain which hid the interior of the 
car, and any activity within— if there was 
any to be seen. No sound issued from the 
car, no vibration disturbed the snow on 
its doors. The animals were puzzled, but 
delighted— perhaps a man understood at 
last. 

The C sharp walked down to B again, 
but this time it belonged to a clean, 
simple G chord, supported by steel gui- 
tar and the trappings of bluegrass, a 
comparatively happy sound that only 
lasted for the first four lines as that 
voice— that voice!— picked up the song 
again, etching us with its song: 

Don’t worry now, I’m goin’ 

Any minute now. I’m goin’ 

Leave the car 
—It isn’t far to walk now 
Any minute now, I’ll be goin’ 
(slowing now, an electric guitar lead- 
ing into an achingly repeated C-E 
minor-A minor progression that went 
nowhere . . .) 

Soon as I can find a place I want to 
g° 

Soon as I can find a thing I want to 
do. 

Soon as I can find someone I want to 
know 

Or think of something interesting and 
new 

(a sudden optimistic jump into the 
key of F . . .) 

/ mean, I could make it easy to the 
next town 

(twisting crazily into E flat . . .) 

But what am I to do when I get there? 
(inexorably back to C . . .) 

That 's what l made this odyssey to find 
out: 

Two thousand miles and still I just don ’t 
care . . . 

(acapella:) 

It is worthwhile to go on looking? 

We wanted to cry, wanted to shout, 
wanted to run forward with a hundred 
reasons for living, find some way to heal 
the hurt in that voice, and no one made 
a sound. Alone again with her guitar, 
Bobbi Joy wove that dysharmonic tap- 
estry of hurting notes that was already 
becoming as familiar to us as the taste 
that a bad dream always has in the cold 
morning; and as she began to speak 



again not a muscle flickered in her ebony 
face, as though her scar was all the ex- 
pression she would ever need or be al- 
lowed. 

The snow began to drift. 

In a minute— or an hour— the car was 
half-buried in a heavy white winter coat 
of wet snow. The animals were already 
beginning to forget about the car. It had 
not shown movement in so long that they 
were coming to regard it as part of their 
environment— of less interest than the tat- 
tered 1892 edition of the Denver Record 
pinned under a rock, which at least still 
fluttered occasionally in the wind. 

For the memory of the animals is short, 
and the years are long, and they have 
found that very little is worth puzzling 
over for very long. 

And still the snow fell . . . 

This time she stayed with the C sharp, 
built an A chord around it, and was 
joined only by harpsichord and bass. 
There was no ambiguity to this part: a 
simple mournful melody that had no 
change-ups, no surprises, just the quiet 
calm of resignation, of unheeded defeat. 
Sort of friendly here inside the car 
Even though it’s get tin’ kinda cold 
Haven 7 stirred, or said a word in hours 
I believe it’s get tin’ awful cold 
In the glove compartment, there’s a 
small flask: 

Little Irish whiskey for the soul 
But reachin’ out to get it seems a great 
task 

And anyway it isn’t all that cold 
It might keep me warm 
But it just ain’t worth the trouble . . . 
Her shoulders seemed to slump, and 
the droning background of her guitar 
took on a terrible finality. 

There was no longer a Dodge by the 
side of U.S. 40— just a drift like many 
others, peaceful and horribly cold. A faint 
illumination began to expose mysteries of 
snow-sculpture, hummocks and valleys of 
white. But for the swirling haze, you might 
have said it was dawn. 

The car was completely hidden from 
sight— and so, in caves, holes and shelters, 
were the animals. But they no longer 
remembered the car . . . and at least in 
their dwellings were some signs of life. 

And with shattering unexpectedness 
she slammed into E major, driving with 
horns and bass and moog and drums in 
a frenzied hallelujah chorus that dared 
you to begin hoping again. Surely that 
throbbing beat was a heart starting to 
beat, surely that energy was purposeful! 

We sat up straighter, and crossed our 
fingers. 

I’ve got it! 

There’s something that I want to do 



A thing that seems to have some sort 
of point 

I’ve got some grass, enclosed in glass 
Here inside my shirt 
Think I’m gonna roll myself a joint 
(The bottom fell out of voice and 
arrangement, scared away by solemnity 
and a trembling echo . . .) 

A complicated operation— might disturb 
the peace 

But it ought to warm me just as well 
as drink 

So it ’s something worth the trouble and 
it’s gonna help me find 
A reason to get out of here 
I think . . . 

Now where did I put all those Zig-Zags? 
Again that C sharp rang out, shocking 
return to inevitability, and the droning 
guitar cut the rug out from under us. 
Helpless, not knowing whether the music 
or the words frustrated us more, we 
waited in fearful silence for what had 
to come next. And for the last time the 
expressionless voice spoke: 

Two weeks later when a road-crew dug 
out the car, they found inside it the frozen 
corpse of a young woman, incredibly 
tranquil and serene. Between the blue and 
rigid lips was the pencil-thin column of 
ash from a hand-rolled cigarette, which 
had burned undisturbed until it had seared 
the lips and gone out. The crew-boss 
silenced his men, radioed a call to the 
State Police with remarkable calm . . . 

And then went home and made savage 
love to his wife. 

And that damned unnerving guitar fell 
to pieces on an E minor sixth, as resolved 
as it was ever going to be. 

T he silence persisted for a full minute 
before anyone so much as thought 
to look into his drink for any answers 
that might be skulking around in there. 
And when we did, we found none there, 
so we tried looking at each other. And 
when that failed, we turned as one to 
regard the stranger who had brought us 
this vision. His hand was at his side now, 
and the fireplace was back where it be- 
longed, naively attempting to warm a 
room that had gone as cold as death . . . 

“That, gentlemen,” he said simply, “is 
Bobbi Joy.” 

No one said a word. I saw Doc Web- 
ster groping desperately for a wisecrack 
to break the spell, and it just wasn’t 
there. The stranger had been reight— now 
that it was over we could scarcely believe 
that it had happened, scarcely believe 
that we were still alive. 

“Now that you know her,” the stranger 
went on, “you’re ready to hear her story, 
what made her what she is and what 
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But like a bad dream, there was no stopping 
that pain, no lifting that load, nothing 
anyone could do except silently cry with her. 



I hope to do about it. 

B obbi Joy (The Meddler continued) 
was born Isadora Brickhill in the 
back seat of a gypsy cab some- 
where in Harlem, in the year 1952. 
I can see by your scowls, gentle- 
men, that I don’t have to explain 
what that means. She didn’t even have 
Billie Holiday’s classic two choices— no 
one was hiring maids in those days. By 
the training and education she received, 
she was prepared only for the most basic 
trade there is: by 1966 little Isadora was 
an experienced and, if rumor is to be 
believed, accomplished whore. 

Even in that most cliched of profes- 
sions she was an anomaly. She did not 
drink, touched no drugs save an occa- 
sional social reefer, and never seemed to 
project that desperate air of defeat and 
surrender so characteristic of her col- 
leagues. She had a fiery fighting spirit 
that demanded and elicited respect from 
all who knew her, and except for physi- 
cally, no one ever touched her at all. 
Madams loved her for her utterly de- 
pendable honesty in the split, the girls 
loved her for her unflagging courage and 
willingness to be of help, and the johns 
loved her for the completely detached 



professionalism she brought to her work. 

Then came the bust. 

Some sort of political mix-up, as the 
story goes— a payoff missed, an official 
inadvertently offended, a particularly 
well-written expose that demanded 
token action. Whatever the reason, 
Hannah’s House was raided in July of 
1973 in the traditional manner, wagons 
and all. Bobbi, as she was by now known, 
was loaded into the wagons with the rest 
of the girls before she had a chance to 
grab a wrap. Consequently she attracted 
the attention of a Patrolman named 
Duffy, who had come to appreciate that 
in such situations, a policeman hath rank 
privileges. He attempted to collect what 
he regarded as only his right, and was 
refused: Bobbi allowed as how she might 
be for sale but she was damned if she 
was for free. Duffy persisted, and bought 
a knee in the groin, whereupon he lost 
all discretion and laid open Bobbi’s face 
with the barrel of his pistol. This so 
mightily embarrassed Duffy’s sergeant 
that he was forced to ignore the wound, 
locking Bobbi in with the rest of the girls 
in the hope that her disfigurement could 
be passed off as the result of a razor 
fight in the cells. By the time she got 
medical attention, it was too late. She 



was scarred through and through, and 
forever unsuited for the only job she 
knew. 

Almost a year later, a producer re- 
ceived an unsolicited tape in the mail. 
Such tapes are never played, but this one 
had the songs listed on the outside, and 
the producer’s eye was caught by the first 
title: “The Suicide Song.’’ It was a crude, 
home-taped version of the song you just 
heard, audio only. The producer played 
it once, and spent a frantic seventeen 
hours locating Bobbi Joy. 

He didn’t make her a star: he simply 
recorded her songs, and made them 
available for sale. She became a star, a 
star like there had never been before. 
At least seven of her recordings, tape 
and holo, were proscribed from public 
broadcast— because areas in which they 
were played showed sudden jumps in the 
suicide rate. The 70s and 80s were not 
good years in which to live, and Bobbi 
Joy spoke for all too many of us all too 
well. She was a phenomenon, endlessly 
analyzed and never defined, and if some 
of us took a perverse kind of courage 
from her songs, maybe that was more 
reflection of us than her. And maybe 
not. 

In any event, the producer with re- 
markable ease became unspeakably rich. 
And it comforted him not. Poor devil, 
condemned to be the man who gave 
Bobbi Joy to the world, how could his 
heart be soothed with money? He gave 
most of it away to his mad brother, who 
thought he could build a time machine, 
just to be rid of it. He pickled himself 
in alcohol with the balance, and never, 
ever played her tapes for himself. Like 
all her fans, he ached to bring her peace 
and knew no man ever could: but there 
was more. He loved her with a ferocious 
and utterly hopeless desperation, and 
consequently avoided her company as 
much as possible. He dreamed futile 
dreams of fixing her hurt, and lost a 
great deal of weight, and when his mad 
brother told him one spring day that the 
time machine was a success, he knew 
what he had to do. 

His brother, though mad. was not so 
mad as he was by now. and sought to 
reason with him. He spoke of possible 
disruption of the time-stream by the 
changing of the past, and other compli- 
cated things, and flatly forbade the pro- 
ducer to use the time-machine. 

Right now. years in the future, he’s 
nursing a sore jaw and wondering 
whether I’m about to destroy the fabric 
of time. And so am 1. 

I’ve been wandering around your time 
for two or three days— 1 gave myself 





some leeway to make plans, but I’ve 
been using it to cool off. And now I don’t 
know what to do. Maybe my brother was 
right— he knows a lot more than me. But 
I can’t leave her in pain, can I? 

Oh yes, one more thing: the bust is 
tonight. About four hours from now. 

W hat could we say? We had to 
believe him— the technology 
involved in that holographic 
sphere was certainly well 
beyond the present state of the 
art. More important, if that 
voice truly existed in our time, we would 
have heard of it long since. It was im- 
possible to disbelieve that voice. 
Callahan summed it up for all of us. 
“What do you figure to do brother?” 
The Meddler didn’t answer, and sud- 
denly I knew somehow, maybe from the 
look in his eyes, maybe from the set of 
his mouth, maybe a little from the glance 
he gave Tommy Janssen. 

“I think I understand, Mike,” 1 said 
softly. “1 saw him talking to Tommy 
while I was singing, and I saw Tommy 
cuss him out. Somewhere outside he ran 
into someone who told him where he 
could find a kid who used to be a heroin 
addict, a kid who would certainly know 
where to get him a gun. He’s going to 
kill Patrolman Duffy. Aren’t you, 
friend?” 

The Meddler nodded. 

“Then you’ve made your decision?” 
asked Callahan. “One murder’ll fix ev- 
erything?” 

“It’ll prevent that scar,” said the 
Meddler. “And how can it be murder 
to kill a scum like that? The hell with 
a gun, I can get within knife distance 
easily— no one will be expecting any- 
thing. and I don’t care what they do to 
me afterwards.” He squared his 
shoulders, and looked Callahan in the 
eye. “You figure to stop me?” 

“Well now, son,” Callahan drawled, 
“I’m not certain I’ve got the right to 
meddle in something like this. Besides, 
I reckon it’s no accident you’re closer 
to the dpor than any of us. But it seems 
like I ought to point out . . 

He broke off and stared at the door- 
way. So did the rest of us. A man stood 
there, where there had been no one a 
moment before. He looked like an older, 
wearier version of the Meddler, built 
much the same, but he wasn’t wearing 
an overcoat so you could see that the 
pot-belly was actually an enormous belt 
strapped around his waist. Obviously, it 
was a time machine; just as obviously, 
he was its inventor, come to stop his 
brother from tampering with history. 
B.ut our attention was centered not 



on the machinery around his waist, but 
on the much smaller piece of it in his 
right hand. Made of glass and apparently 
very fragile, it could only have been the 
hand-gun of the 1990s, and the way he 
held it told us that we had ought to 
respect it. I thought of lasers and backed 
away, fetching up against my amplifier. 

“I can’t let you do it, John,” said the 
newcomer, ignoring the rest of us. 

“You can’t stop me,” said the 
Meddler. 

“I can kill you,” his brother corrected. 

“Look, Henry,” the Meddler said des- 
perately, “I’m not going into this blindly. 

I know what I’m doing.” 

“Do you?” his brother laughed. “You 
damned fool, you haven’t the faintest 
idea what you could do by killing that 
fool policeman. Suppose a criminal he 
was to have apprehended goes on to kill 
some innocent people instead? Suppose 
the simple removal of him from history 
suffices to disrupt this time-stream 
beyond repair? You may be killing every 
man, woman and child in your time, 
John.” 

“Don’t you think I know that?” cried 
the man in the overcoat. “And do you 
suppose that’s all there is to be afraid 
of? Suppose I succeed, and only bring 
about a world without Bobbi Joy? She 
brought us all a self-conscious awareness 
of collective guilt which had an enor- 
mous effect for good. 1 don V know that 
I have the right to deprive the world of 
her music. 

“Suppose there’s a Law of Conserv- 
ation of Pain? Suppose pain can’t be 
destroyed within a continuum? Then all 
I’ll have done is redirected her pain: I 
suspect it will all be transferred to me— 
and I can’t sing worth a damn. Henry, 
I freely admit I don’t have the slightest 
idea what the consequences of my action 
may be. But I do know what I have to 
do.” 

“And I can’t let you,” his brother 
repeated. 

He lifted his strange glass pistol and 
aimed it at the Meddler’s heart, and I 
saw Callahan’s big hands go under the 
bar for the sawed-off shotgun he keeps 
there, and I saw Long-Drink and the Doc 
and Tommy Janssen start to close in on 
the gunman, and I knew that none of 
them would be in time, and without 
thinking I spun on my heel, twisted the 
volume knob savagely on my amp, 
clutched my E-string as high as I could 
and snapped the pick across it. A shriek- 
ing high-note lanced through the air, and 
I rammed the guitar in front of the mon- 
itor-speaker for maximum feed-back. 

A red-hot knife went through every 
ear in the room, freezing the action like 



a stop-motion camera. The guitar fed 
back and fed back, building from a noise 
like a gutshot pig to something that was 
felt rather than heard. Glasses began to 
shatter along the bar, then bottles on the 
long shelves behind it . . . 

And all at once, so did that deadly 
little glass gun. 

Quickly 1 muted the guitar, and our 
ears rang for a lingering minute. Blood 
ran from a couple of cuts on Callahan’s 
face, and the gunman’s hand was a mess. 
Doc Webster was at his side somehow, 
producing bandages and antiseptic from 
his everpresent black bag and steering 
the wounded man into a seat. 

The Meddler sat down beside him. 
“How did yon do it, Henry? I thought 
I had the only . . .” 

“You do,” Henry snapped. “You came 
back with it, you bloody maniac, and 
as soon as you reappeared I knew from 
the look on your face that you had suc- 
ceeded. I didn’t wait around to find out 
what change you’d made in the world 
I knew— I hit you with a chair and took 
the belt, determined to make one last 
desperate try to save my time. You 
laughed as you went down, and now I 
guess I know why. Meddler!” 

The Meddler stood up, faced Calla- 
han. “You’ve got a gun under that bar,” 
he stated. “I want it.” 

Callahan stood his ground. “Not a 
chance,” he said. 

“Then I’ll knife him, or bash in his 
skull with a rock, or drop a match in 
his gas-tank.” He headed for the door, 
and no one got in his way. 

“Hold on a minute,” I called out, and 
he stopped. 

“Look,” he told me, “I’m grateful for 
what you did, but . . 

“Listen,” I interrupted, “maybe we 
can’t give you a gun . . . but we can 
sure pass the hat for you.” 

H is jaw dropped as I whipped the 
ten-gallon hat off my head and 
offered it to Noah Gonzalez. Noah 
dropped in a five-dollar bill without 
hesitating, and passed the hat to Slippery 
Joe. People began digging into their 
pockets, emptying wallets, and dropping 
the swag in the hat as it came their way. 
It filled rapidly, and by the time it 
reached Fast Eddie I guess it had maybe 
a hundred dollars or better in it. 

Eddie took it from Callahan and 
looked at the Meddler. “I ain’t got no 
dough,” he announced, “but I got a ’65 
Chevy outside that’ll do a hunnert’n’ten 
easy.” He fished out a set of keys and 
dropped them in the hat. “Don’t waste 
no time parking the bastard, you’ll never 
find a parking place in Harlem this time 



Even the greatest art in 
the world could not be 




o’ night. Double park it; I’ll pick it up 
from the cops tomorrow.” 

There were tears running down the 
Meddler’s face; he seemed unable to 
speak. 

“Okay,” said Callahan briskly. 
“You’ve got three or four hours. That 
should be plenty of time. You drive to 
Hannah’s as fast as you can, wave 
around that dough and tell Hannah you 
want to take one of the girls home for 
the night. She sees all that cabbage, she’ll 
go for it. That’ll get Bobbi clear of the 
bust, and what happens after that is up 
to you. Good luck.” 

He took the hat from Eddie and 
handed it to the Meddler, who took it 
with a trembling hand. 

“Th . . . Thank you,” the Meddler said. 
“I ... 1 hope I’m doing the right thing.” 
“You’re doing what you have to do,” 
said Callahan, “and you don’t have to 
kill anyone. Now get out of here.” 

The Meddler got. 

W e sent his brother home eventu- 
ally, and Eddie and I packed up 
our equipment for the night. We felt sort 
of inadequate after having heard Bobbi 
Joy, and anyway everyone in the joint 
was broke now. By closing time, we were 
all ready to leave. 

The next night we were all there by 
seven, and althouth Tuesday is Punday 
at Callahan’s, nobody felt like making 
jokes. A few of us had tried to get news 
of the previous night’s raid from the 
police, but they weren’t talking, and we 
were as filled with suspense as the fire- 
place was with glass. 

Along about eight the sporadic con- 
versation was silenced by the sudden 



appearance of the time-traveling belt on 
the bar, a soft green sphere and a single 
piece of paper encircled in it. The piece 
of paper proved to be a note, which read: 

Didn’t want to leave you hanging. 
Please destroy this belt— the next time we 
all might not be so lucky. Many thanks 
from both of us. 

Callahan tossed the belt into the fire- 
place, and it landed with a crunching 
sound. Then he picked up the sphere, 
and held it in his big hand. For the 
second time in two days, the fireplace 
faded from sight, but this time it was 
replaced by a mountain stream, crisp 
clean pines in the background, an ach- 
ingly beautiful sunset playing tag with 
ominous grey stormclouds. 

Bobbi Joy sat by the stream, her guitar 
across her lap, and her unscarred face 
was more beautiful than all the sunsets 
that ever were. She gazed serenely at all 
of us, and fitted her fingers to the string. 

It began slowly, a simple statement of 
key woven out of ninth chords that rose 
and fell like cyclical hopes in a crazy 
time-signature. Gradually, the pauses 
between the ringing chords were filled 
in with rhythmic direction, picking up 
speed and becoming almost a calypso 
beat— save that calypso never used such 
chords. And Bobbi Joy sang. 

I walk around with . . . doubt inside 
of me 

I don’t believe in . . . what I try to 
be 

Words I whisper . . . seem like a lie 
to me 

Strange thing 

Wonder what's happening? 

Her voice spoke of confusion and fear, 
of doubt and loneliness, and our hearts 



sank within us. 

I'm scared that maybe ... I’m what 
I seem to be 

Today is only . . . another dream to 
me 

Fading quickly . . . from my memory 

Strange thing 

Wonder what’s happening? 

All around the room I saw men re- 
spond to that plaintive question, saw 
them wince at the thought of failure, as 
Bobbi Joy went into the bridge of her 
song. Cradled in strings and an ironically 
mellow organ, she went on: 

The sky is changing color 
And the ground is far away 
I wandered in my mind 
And now I’ve lost the way . . . 

Where are the places . . . that I used 
to go? 

Who are the people . . . that I used 
to know? 

Will things be any . . . better tomorrow? 

Strange thing 

Wonder what’s happening? 

And then, cutting through our despair 
as the sun cut through holographic 
clouds, a full orchestra came out of no- 
where. a warm carpet of sound that 
swelled in moments to an almost Wag- 
nerian peak. Bobbi’s face was transfused 
with a startling smile of pure joy, and 
full-throated she sang: 

And then I meet a meddler 
A nd the meddler comes to me 
He tells me of my future 
And he comforts me .. . 

And the final verse exploded in Calla- 
han’s like a hallelujah chorus of horns 
and violins, banishing all the fear and 
the uncertainty and the pain, turning 
them all to nothing more than paid dues, 
the admission price to happiness: 

Now rain is falling . . . like a beatitude 
Trees are weeping . . . tears of gratitude 
There's been a change in .. . my whole 
attitude 
Strange thing 

Good things are happening. 

Strange thing— 

Good things are happening 
And with a flurry of trumpets, the 
song died. Bobbi Joy smiled a deep, 
satisfied smile and disappeared, taking 
her mountain stream with her. 

Callahan’s arm came down fast, and 
the sphere exploded in the center of the 
fireplace. And in that moment we real- 
ized, all of us in Callahan’s Place, that 
the Meddldr had been part right. Just 
as there are laws of Conservation of 
Matter and Energy, so there are in fact 
Laws of Conservation of Pain and of Joy. 
Neither can ever be created or destroyed. 

But one can be converted into the 
other. o 



THE ULTIMATE RESPONSIBILITY 



from page 43 

had vanished from the Fleet. The ship 
was his own flagship. Once back in for- 
mal harness. Chief Admiral Rodriguez 
ordered the release of Captain Freeman 
before he strode to the Conference 
Room. 

Seated at one end of the long table, 
he examined the admirals present. Not 
all the faces were human, but they were 
all familiar. Rodriguez spoke firmly and 
abruptly. “Gentlemen, let us be blunt. 
Three years ago I submitted my resigna- 
tion. It was not accepted; therefore, I 
am. in fact, a deserter. Desertion in time 
of war is punishable with execution by 
public flogging.” He grinned at their 
vocal consternation. “Well now, 1 take 
it you have no intention of beating me 
to death. Shall we get directly to the 
point?” He leaned back, relaxed and 
easy. 

The admiral who rose stiffly was a 
non-Solarian human who had obtained 
his commission by virtue of bribes. 
“Surely you, sir, understand we harbor 
no inclination to harm you in any man- 
ner. 1 had hoped that we might have 
manifested our considerable esteem for 
you at our last meeting. On the contrary, 
sir, our fondest expectation is to further 
your so excellent health.” 

Rodriguez snapped, “Please Migdal, 
get to the point.” Another officer con- 
tinued similarly and the chief admiral 
interposed twice more; the third time he 
bristled. “By now I’m well aware you 
will not— indeed, you overlook that you 
can not— harm me. If you don’t state your 
business instantly. I’ll be forced to desert 
again out of sheer boredom.” 

Admiral Miller, a gaunt Solarian at 
the other end of the table, cleared his 
throat. “You are, sir, as always, direct. 
I shall be also.” He stood silently until 
the clamor subsided. “Without preamble 
and without diverting politics, the Fleet 
is yours. We can secure you in the posi- 
tion of Federation President. With the 
combination of your powers and the 
Fleet behind you, the Federation is 
yours— and ours.” 

“You should’ve been that honest with 
me three years ago. Perhaps now we can 
discuss the details. If I accept your pro- 
posal and support in such a takeover, 
it grieves me that the position of presi- 
dent is elective. Our first move should 
be to legislate a life term. Do you agree?” 
The admirals assented promptly; Rodri- 
guez went on more steadily. “In my case, 
that’ll be some time, long enough to 
transform the office into a hereditary 
position. Eventually we can change the 
title to Emperor.” 

The lanky Solarian Miller rubbed his 



hands. “Naturally, whatever the title, we 
agree that you alone will be in absolute 
control.” 

Rodriguez glared at Miller. : You’re 
not afraid, Miller, and you ’re no telepath. : 
The chief admiral smiled. :He doesn’t 
know I’m touching his mind. His shields 
are strong enough to resist most telepaths, 
but he has no control over his power. 
FOOL! You would manipulate me also? 
You control the others; let us see who 
can direct them now.: “There is this mat- 
ter of an expensive war with the Volg 
Empire. My suggestion is to cease this 
absurd carnival. The Arcturan method 
of inducing supernovas ought to be quite 
effective on the Volg home suns.” 

The admirals welcomed his idea with 
murmuring agreement; Rodriguez felt a 
stabbing pain deep in his belly. Sitting 
erect, he proceeded with exact, clipped 
diction. “We shall direct you to leave 
enough of the Volg to surrender so that 



He had the power and the 
will, and they thought 
they had the way. But he 
had other ideas, ideas 
they would never approve 
of, because they could 
never understand them. 



we may incorporate them into our Em- 
pire. Temporarily we shall appoint a 
vice-regent to handle our affairs in that 
sector.” No objections sounded and Rod- 
riguez swallowed grimly. He shifted his 
weight to ease the growing ache in his 
abdomen. :So quickly, so easily, you 
deem me emperor, and I have not yet 
touched your minds! You want to be con- 
trolled; how far wilt you go?: 

The chief admirai suggested the en- 
slavement of certain systems producing 
vital Fleet materials. The admirals 
agreed. He ordered the annihilation of 
three fiercely independent races. They 
concurred. To every proposal, each one 
more virulent, the admirals acquiesced 
without question. 

He sought their emotions and found 
passions without names; greed and fear 
were only surface features. He groped 
into the inner secret recesses of their 
minds. : They’re not evil; they’re just 
afraid— of me! They’re tired of being men 
and desperate to blame someone else. Poor 



children. Is that what you want, to let 
someone else make your decisions, to let 
someone else be responsible.: He sensed 
the directing of their desires came from 
Miller. 

Chief Admiral Rodriguez reminded 
his colleagues of his origin. “As a native 
of Earth, my own powers were generated 
there. Do you wish to face a future threat 
from the developing parapsychic abili- 
ties on Earth?” Admiral Miller suggested 
a course of action and Chief Admiral 
Rodriguez ordered the immediate de- 
struction of planet Earth. 

The increasing pressure inside him 
rose to tighten his throat muscles. His 
teeth ground audibly. Motioning for the 
admirals to remain seated, he rose stiffly. 
: Idiots! You give me your lives; you give 
me your souls. I am not God! and even 
He leaves us free will.: “You have passed 
your burdens of responsibility to me. In 
so doing, you forfeit your freedom. If 
1 accept this obligation from you, I 
would be denying each life-form the 
right to develop in its own way, no mat- 
ter how slow or painful that might be.” 
He breathed heavily. “I accept.” 

The Fleet admirals sighed and eased 
down into their seats. Rodriguez stared 
at their slack faces and empty eyes. .7 
accept my own burden.: His voice 
boomed sonorously through the room. 
“Hear me! As your emperor, I can com- 
mand your deaths. As your admiral, you 
can command mine; and you must! I’m 
a deserter and regulations demand my 
execution. You must not, you can not, 
abandon your duty as officers and as 
men.” 

He took the thermal pistol from his 
belt. Chief Admiral Ricardo Luis Rodri- 
guez smiled politely at his fellow officers 
before he burned his brain. 

F reddy admitted a grim Captain 
Freeman into his and Dono’s apart- 
ment. Freeman poured a small goblet 
of firewine and drained it swiftly without 
apparent effect. “Where is he?” he de- 
manded. 

The answer came from behind him. 
“Here, Mike. I knew you’d come.” A 
young Dono stood in the bedroom 
doorway. The two officers embraced 
warmly. 

“You taught me, Rich.” 

Dono objected, “I only showed you 
the way.” He pointed to the bed where 
a complete set of clothes was laid out. 

“You want me to wear those?” The 
officer roared merrily. 

Dono examined the Fleet captain. “I 
suppose they might look weird on a guy 
with grey temples, but not on somebody 
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my age.” He smiled and said gently. 
“You can do it.” 

Mike Freeman shucked his uniform 
and quickly donned the garish outfit. 
Watching his mirrored image, he 
squinted. His face contorted, breathing 
hoarsely, he gradually reversed his age. 
He flexed firmer muscles. “I didn’t know 
1 could do that. ‘Well now,’ Dono. Rod- 
riguez is dead and I’m the deserter this 
time.” 

“Your confidence staggers me. I 
wasn’t sure I could survive my death. 
I still don’t know exactly how I created 
this new body, but I had to take the 
chance. Suicide was the only solution; 
it’s wrong for them to rely on me; they 
must be liable for their own actions. I’m 
sure they can handle Miller; he just 
might’ve overstepped the bounds of 
propriety this time. If they can’t control 
him, they deserve him!” 

Freddy exploded. “What’s going on? 
Dono, who are you? I’ve heard of Ri- 
cardo Luis Rodriguez; he’s some kind 
of freak, some kind of super-psychic." 

“Ricardo Luis Rodriguez is dead, a 
suicide at the advanced age of ninety- 
seven.” Dono grinned. “There’s a body 
on a certain Fleet ship to prove that.” 
He gripped the drummer’s shoulders and 
stared levelly into Freddy’s eyes. “You 
know who I am.” 

The youthful captain moved toward 
the door. “We don’t have much time; 
they'll guess I’d come here.” 

Softly Dono asked. “Are you coming. 
Fred?” 

“I can’t go with you. I'm not like you. 
or like him. I can’t do any of those 
things." Freddy lowered his head. 

:Can’l you? You always read my 
moods; I never could’ve held those audi- 
ences alone. / couldn't touch those kids 
in the park without you— without your 
power. Without your strength pulling me, 
I couldn V have come back here from the 
ship; I couldn V have survived without you. 
I need you; we have to show others now. 
1 can’t do it alone; I never could.: 

:l’m afraid!: Freddy shuddered. 

:So are we. That’s part of the ultimate 
responsibility of power.: 

The pressure in Freddy’s brain surged 
out to touch Dono’s spirit. He found 
Ricardo/Dono; he found Mike Free- 
man; and he found himself. Still en- 
twined in their spirits, he extended his 
left hand; in the palm, a light shim- 
mered. The glow transformed itself into 
three sets of identity papers and Freddy 
passed them around. 

Three young men left the apartment 
complex. They walked west to the 
mountains. O 
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Any mechanism needs control. 
Even, or perhaps especially 
the human emotional 
mechanism which controls 
our every action. 

BOUNCE 

fiction /WILLIAM ROTSLER 
artist /STE VAN ARNOLD 
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She had more of 
everything that 
mattered, but she 
wanted more, and still 
more. And what Julissa 
wanted she made a point 
of getting — most 
of the time. 




ulissa punched the compcontrol 
stud on her desk and said, “I’ll be 
at The Balancing Point until fur- 
ther notice. Inform all callers I am 
unavailable at this time.” 

She stood up, a lushly built 
blonde in her mid-twenties, checking her 
image in the mirrored wall opposite. She 
picked up her tiny transceiver and 
slipped it into the pocket of her clinging 
shimmercloth dress and left the office. 
Outside, heads swiveled towards her and 
she said to her trio of executive secre- 
taries, “Tell Redplanet we’ll finance the 
new mine at Bradbury for the usual 
percentage. Get Bracken back from the 
moon. I want him at the meeting with 
Pacific Poseidon and have his staff 
alerted that I want the full plans for the 
new arcofloat ready when he gets back.” 

“Right.” said Gerald. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Lundstrom. 

“Did you want to scan the reports 
from Ares Center?” asked Donna. 

“Hold that until later. Is Franklin still 
at The Scales?” Donna nodded. “And 
Holliman?” 

“He’s recovering at home. That Mae 
Dorn contract went through and he was 
on a really big ego trip.” 

“He goes to Cloud Nine, doesn't he?” 
Donna nodded again. Julissa looked at 
her watch. “I must go. Hold everything 
until I call.” 

The secretaries nodded briskly and 
returned to their data control desks as 
Julissa left the office. The main East Arc 
escalator was not far from the Tectron 
International offices and Julissa walked 
swiftly along the gentle curves of the 
inner corridors. 

It was midafternoon but the entire 
arcology structure had the faint hum and 
throb that it did night and day, the pulse- 
beat of nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion people going about their lives. Ju- 
lissa came out onto the main East Arc 
terrace of the fifth level and glanced up 
at the bowl of sky. Cloudless and fea- 
tureless blue, it was dotted with the in- 
sect buzzings of flyers, the big helos, and 
the cargo flyers that went like bees be- 
tween the hundreds of arcological struc- 
tures that dotted the entire North Afri- 
can desert. A faint wavering line of white 
went up to the west, where the big Sa- 
hara bases launched ships at the moon 
and Mars and the Jupiter satellites. 

Julissa looked at her watch again. She 
didn’t want to be late. They were always 
extra nasty when she was late. She in- 
creased her pace, edging past a Lunarite 
lumbering along under the unaccus- 
tomed gravity and around a gaping. 



rather frightened looking couple in the 
rough, tough clothes of the typical Mar- 
tian terraformers gawking at the com- 
plex inner city. 

Once on the escalator Julissa relaxed. 
It was a long curving ride down and she 
might as well enjoy the view. Fezzan IV 
was of the hollow center construction 
typical of the newest arcology buildings 
springing up across North Africa. More 
cylindrical than the traditional pyrami- 
dal forms, it allowed for a retractable 
domed top and the arena for the night 
birds to create their fanciful aerial bal- 
lets, streaming glowing ribbons of light 
in their intricate three-dimintional 
dances. 

Opposite, still in the sunlight, were the 
African offices of the big corporations, 
the United Chemicals massive complex, 
the North African Limited and General 
Motors floors, the Tripolitanian Cor- 
poration’s gaudy front and the Fezzan 
United Nations embassy. As Julissa 
came further down the curve she could 
see in through the arch to the jai alai 
courts and, lower still, the Olympic field 
that was presently a baseball diamond. 

That pitcher, what was his name? Lo- 
well? He was in The Balancing Point last 
time, right after they won the Hemi- 
sphere pennant. He must have really 
been brought down to earth because he 
was on all the tubes. 

Julissa was a little hungry but knew 
that she didn’t have time to stop at any 
of the junk food pops at the Amusement 
level. I vomited once, she reminded her- 
self. Better this way. 

Her stomach was uneasy and she felt 
the familiar sweat under her arms, that 
special sweat that the balancing palaces 
always gave her. Once, only once, had 
it not happened. Right after the Coper- 
nicus deal fell through and her opera- 
tions were back onto credit and fast 
shuffling. That one time they had been 
nice to her, the warm baths and loving 
hands, the handsome masseurs and fine 
wine, the long hours of slavelike devo- 
tion by beautiful young men and women 
on the silver bed under the moving star- 
ceiling. The flowers, the scents, the 
things that said to her, flattery perhaps 
but couched by the best of dossiers and 
expert balancers who knew her very, 
very well indeed. 

But only that one time. Julissa shiv- 
ered. 

A passing glance at an Arab in tradi- 
tional garb brought her mind back to 
the Libyan deal and Ibu ben Hassein. 
That triggered the nagging problem of 
the concession Jupiter Mining and 




Metals wanted on Amalthea and how 
the timing might affect the financing of 
the John Carter Range explorations. If 
Russell could come up with even half 
of what he claimed the prelims showed 
she’d be set, but without the Jupiter 
money coming first, she might stretch 
herself too thin. There was always the 
danger that the arcofloat project would 
hit opposition from the United Nations 
Ministry of Ecology and . . . 

She was jostled by a computer repair- 
manjumping off at the Third Level and 
she glanced quickly at the signs. Almost 
missed it! 

She tensed up as the escalator moved 
down. She moved to the slower lane, 
then to the exit lane and stepped grace- 
fully off at Second Level. Without con- 
sulting the big glowing directory she 
turned right, towards the plain white 
front of The Balancing Point. She 
glanced idly at the familiar fronts of 
Jovian Exploration’s recruiting station. 
Commercial Ranger’s area office, the 
Alien Registry Office, Tango’s Bar, the 
Hellfire Club, and the gaudy exterior of 
Dante’s. 

She turned left at the Acrobat, one 
of the cheap balancing “medical sta- 
tions” and walked briskly onto the 
cross-sectional slide walk. Why do they 
permit those shoddy outfits to stay open? 

The stresses of a hydroponics engineer 
or a rubber stamper can’t possibly com- 
pare to those that I must bear up under, 
Julissa thought. Everything is relative 
certainly, but one could easily cope with 
the ordinary ups and downs of a life so 
limited, so dull. She had, when she had 
been merely Julissa, Inc. the company 
she had constructed from what was left 
of Transporters after her father died. It 
wasn’t often she felt the need to go to 
even an inexpensive balancer then. 

The Psychoadjusters. Equilibrium, 
Inc. Stabilizers of North Africa. Bilan- 
cia/Turino/Roma. She walked past the 
entrances quickly. She saw Mason of 
Algerian Engineering go into Usawa wa 
Uzito. After that coup on the Ethiopian 
dam they’ll have him on the racks all 
afternoon. 

Ligevaegt of Copenhagen. Headtalk. 
Equilibre/Paris. She saw the shuffling 
gait of what only could be Edward Eas- 
ton ahead. That poor bastard, she 
thought, that chain of bad luck from the 
James Cook disaster to the Sterne & 
Sterne scandals will put him in bed with 
some sympathetic beauty this day. That 
is, if he can afford it, and if he hasn’t 
let his premiums stop. Julissa shrugged 
turn to page 93 
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SUNRISE WEST, PART TWO 

from page 59 



or others were leaking in! It was like 
that other time she had abandoned her- 
self to the music; it was worse— who were 
these strangers in her mind? Must be the 
others listening out there; the music 
somehow cut the holes and the Selves 
roamed in and out. Fascinating— no 
wonder everyone sat so quietly! And 
disturbing— no wonder some that wan- 
dered by left in a minute or two. Little 
wisps of this or that mind— someone 
merry, someone sorrowful, someone 
confused— oh, that was her! And yet over 
and under, in between and surrounding 
them like light itself, was the calm pres- 
ence of Rafello’s being. And in this 
presence, the very shapes, colors, and 
shades of things became strangely fluid 
and blending, making her doubt her 
most fundamental belief, the concept of 
reality that she had honed and polished 
in thousands of drawings and paintings 
and carvings. Rafello’s familiar outward 
form expanded to the clouds, shrank to 
pea-size, became green, blue, trans- 
parent, pure white, while the other 
beings suffered their own interpenetrat- 
ing changes and even the hills beyond 
waxed and waned and the sky itself 
lightened and darkened, all in ever- 
changing, incredibly subtle rhythms and 
compositions. From a place deep within, 
Kay-Nelle accepted that this was a new 
way of seeing, not merely a distortion 
of the old way, and she did not regret 
the loss of the old reality. 

But she had scarcely begun to orient 
herself in the new when an unknown 
force entered it, and all the rhythms and 
changes slowed down, and most of the 
forms began to glow with a faint blue 
light. Finally this new force resolved 
itself into a ball of intense blue light which 
scampered around between the forms, 
sometimes touching, sometimes not. The 
glowing ball finally ceased its movement 
and as it did the form which was Rafello 
became a ball of light so bright it was 
hard to look upon, even with Kay- 
Nelle’s new-seeing eyes. Now all other 
movement, all vibrations and color 
changes ceased as these two glowing 
forms approached each other, not head 
on, but upward and inward, tracing a 
triangle. As they reached its apex they 
began to interpenetrate with an over- 
whelming radiance impossible to toler- 
ate. After so much light, Kay-Nelle wel- 
comed the empty dark. 

Now what— oh, a tickling. On her arm. 
She opened her eyes. The old man was 
bending over her, his beard brushing her 
arm. Fie looked just as he had when he’d 
run away from Nita’s arrow, and the tent 
and everything else looked normal 



too— no more glowing lights or strange, 
shifting forms. She was surprised at the 
sense of loss. 

“Every being, every moment, per- 
ceives as much truth as it can,” said 
Whitebeard. 

She nodded. It did not seem strange 
that he should be here, answering a 
question that was scarcely thought, let 
alone spoken— yet somehow his presence 
brought a sense of foreboding. “I under- 
stand. I think.” She wanted to ask about 
Jonno, but could do nothing until she 
saw to her patient. She sat up. moved 
over and looked down at Nita, who 
seemed to be sleeping quietly. She 
turned back to Whitebeard, still sitting 
cross-legged and straight-backed in the 
doorway. “Can you— tell me about 
Jonno?” 

Yes.” 

She waited, trying to keep her heart 
down in her chest where it belonged . The 
old man spoke with his usual calm cer- 
tainty. “Henceforth, all of Jonno’s en- 
ergy will be directed toward inner de- 
velopment. He has broken all other ties; 
he may esp with you, but he will never 
return to the mune.” 

“I don’t believe you.” But there was 
no conviction in her voice or in her heart. 
She stroked Nita’s forehead. But even 
the comfort of that contact was denied 
her as Whitebeard’s inexorable voice 
continued: “Know that this fern’s time 
is very short; she has just a little more 
to learn before death.” 

Suddenly the old head seemed insuf- 
ferably know-it-all; Kay-Nelle began to 
understand why Nita had almost shot 
him. “How do you know what she has 
to learn?” 

Whitebeard smiled (he did have a 
sweet smile) and with beard brushing the 
ground, crawled around Kay-Nelle and 
resumed his cross-legged seat beside 
Nita’s pallet. Then he picked up her right 
hand. 

“Hey, don’t wake her up!” 

But the fern was already awake, and 
smiling up at Whitebeard. “You— took 
the pain!” 

“You mean, you’re well!”’ exclaimed 
Kay-Nelle. 

“I feel perfect! And I can see!” She 
tried to sit up. 

But Whitebeard gently restrained her. 
“You are not well, but you will be un- 
aware of the pain while we talk here.” 
She feebly squeezed his hand with 
both of hers. “Let’s talk forever then; 
I’m glad I didn’t shoot you now!” 
Whitebeard put his other hand over 
hers. “We do not have much time.” 
“Why not?” 



“Your life in this body is almost 
over—” 

“You’re nuts; I feel perfect!” 

“—and it will help you to know certain 
things before you die.” 

Nita’s voice rose and her hands 
clutched his— her own willingness to die 
a few minutes ago was completely for- 
gotten. “I’m not gonna die!” 

“You will be dead in less than an 
hour.” 

“You lie!” Nita snatched her hands 
away from Whitebeard’s— then grabbed 
them back as red waves of pain struck 
and struck again. 

“If you panic the pain will return and 
you will learn nothing. The fact of your 
death is beyond your control; its manner 
is not.” 

“1 won’t panic,” said Nita— calmly, 
though her nails were digging as hard 
into Whitebeard’s hands as her strength 
allowed. “What do you have to tell me?” 
“Nothing. But I can help you become 
aware of certain things you already 
know.” 

“Help me, then.” 

“Close your eyes. Now roll your mind 
back to your namune, to your earliest 
memories. You’ve done it before.” 
“Yes,” she murmured, “back to the 
golden time.” 

“Tell me what you see.” 

“Well, I see a little fern being brought 
into the light by her muneys, and given 
good things to eat and drink, and being 
comforted and loved and—” 

“Stop! You’re in a mental groove— get 
out! These self-indulgent half-truths are 
poison to you now. You must go further 
back, into that darkness you came out 
of. How did you get in there?” 

“I— don’t know.” 

“You know. Go back.” 

“I— can’t. I won’t! You . . . Let me 
die in peace!” 

“Leaver her alone!” snapped Kay- 
Nelle. 

“Very well.” Whitebeard pulled his 
hands out of Nita’s and moved toward 
the entrance. 

“No, no— wait!” She grabbed him 
desperately. “I’ll do it.” 

Whitebeard resumed his place by her 
pallet. “To escape the pain, or because 
you want the truth?” 

“Because I— both.” She held up her 
hand. “I’m— really dying?” 

Whitebeard took it. “Yes. Isn’t it time 
for truth?” 

“I— guess.” 

“Go back into that darkness. The truth 
lies there.” 

“Well, it’s dark, black— can’t see, 
seems I’ve been there forever, hungry, 



Nita knew only the fear that was upon her 
body, but the love of those around her was 
to prove stronger than any fear. 



thirsty, scared— awake, asleep— hardly 
know which. And the things . . 

“What things?” 

“I don’t know. But they’re after me. 
They’ll get me, they’ll beat me, they’ll 
cut me, they’ll kill me!” 

“What things?” 

“1 don’t know!” 

“You know. Don’t you?” 

“No!” 

“You know.” 

There was only blackness and fear in 
Nita’s mind. Fear of the now; fear of 
the then. She didn’t know, she didn’t, 
she didn’t . . . But just then the long 
chord that Raf was playing seemed to 
swell and expand in her mind and fill 
it totally— and when she came back, she 
knew. 




“Tell me,” said Whitebeard. 

“My own muneys. They put me there. 
In the darkness. Many times.” 

“Yes.” 

“And teased, and— tortured me.” 

“Yes.” 

“My namune didn’t break up; I ran 
away.” 

“Yes.” 

“There never was a golden time.” 

“No.” 

After a long silence, eyes still 
closed— “I die with nothing.” The eyes 
opened for a moment, closed. “Marl is 
even gone.” 

“You must not blame him,” said 
Whitebeard. “Your aura of death is in- 
tolerable to him.” 

“I saw a death aura once— streaks of 
black.” 

“Yours is almost completely black.” 

“I’m— almost dead then.” 



“Yes.” 

“1 die with nothing.” 

“Don’t say that,” moaned Kay-Nelle, 
suddenly prostrating herself, and cover- 
ing Nita’s dainty feet with kisses and 
tears. 

“Dear Kay— come up here.” 

Trying desperately to control herself, 
Kay-Nelle laid her head on the firm 
breasts she had bathed so many times, 
but when she felt a small hand rest on 
her head she began to sob uncontrolla- 
bly. “I— did it! 1— made you go. Forgive 
me!” 

“Closer,” whispered Nita, and as 
Kay-Nelle put her ear to the barely- 
moving lips, “Nobody— makes me do— 
anything. Nothing— to— lose.'You . . . All 
right . . .” 

Whitebeard gently pulled Kay-Nelle 
away and bent over to speak directly into 
Nita’s ear. “You die in truth, and you 
die having drunk your cup to the dregs. 
That is not nothing.” 

“I die— with— nothing,” repeated the 
fern. “Flacking— goat . . 

“Here is someone who will tell you 
different.” 

Hello, Nita! You die with my admira- 
tion. Is that nothing? 

Jonno’s unmistakable accents sound- 
ing in her mind did not surprise her. 
“Not— much. No— balls.” 

“She’s raving.” 

“No. But she is dying. She’ll not speak 
again.” 

“Oh, her breathing . . . Nita, Nita!” 
Kay-Nelle picked up the fern’s other 
hand and frantically rubbed it. “Do 
something! You can do something! Why 
don’t you do something?” 

Whitebeard spoke calmly over the 
death rattle. “Her time has come. This 
body will roam the woods no more.” 

A last gasping breath— then only Ra- 
fello’s music was heard in the tent. After 
awhile, Kay-Nelle reached down and 
closed the green eyes. “It is the end.” 
“The end is not the end.” Whitebeard 
sat, outwardly still, inwardly feeling his 
way into a place somewhat familiar, yet 
always a little strange, moving arrtong 
the Waiting Ones, searching, and at last, 
finding. ‘Can you hear me?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You know who you are?’ 

‘Not— sure.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Dead?’ 

‘Yes— between lives.’ 

‘Not— the end?’ 

‘No. Do you remember anything of 
your past life?’ 

•No.’ 

‘You were a fern, wild and proud, and 



because you lived and fought and sexed 
in perfect accord with your nature, and 
faced many of your fears, you advanced 
in that life, and became aware of plant 
consciousness and sometimes saw auras, 
and you would have gone further, but 
a great, deeply hidden fear which you 
could not face held you back.’ 

‘Try— again?’ 

‘That is the rule. But because you 
finally did face your fear, the judgment 
upon you is favorable, and in your next 
cycle you will start higher and perhaps 
progress further. I will see you at the 
end of it. Farewell.’ 

“1 hated her at first,” said Kay-Nelle. 
“for disrupting things, and for causing 
Gaya pain. I thought her mean and 
violent.” 

“There are many kinds of meanness, 
many kinds of violence.” 

Whitebeard’s words echoed in her 
mind, somehow reinforced by the music 
from outside: Kinds of meanness, kinds 
of violence, kinds of meanness, kinds 
of violence . . . And then bitter tears 
stung her eyes as Kay-Nelle. who had 
drunk the doctrine of non-violence from 
her mother’s breast, and thought she had 
practiced i; her life long, began to un- 
derstand that there can be killing without 
violence and violence without killing or 
without even an upraised fist. deep, deep 
within. 

Whitebeard quietly dematerialized. 
unnoticed by Kay-Nelle. who was deep 
into the painful process of discovering 
that she was not what she thought she 
was. She kept at it for more than an hour, 
and when a faint sound made her turn 
toward the tent entrance, she knew her- 
self better, and liked herself less. 

Marl and Gaya’s heads were inside 
the tent, their eyes fixed on Nita’s 
body— and it was quite clear that neither 
would stir another inch into the tent. 
Kay-Nelle sighed. Here they were, the 
four living and the two dead— for it was 
time to admit that Jonno was dead to 
the mune, if not in fact. Here they were: 
no Leader, home a long way off— what 
to do? “You— want to go back, don’t 
you— though we’ve lost Jonno and Nita?” 

The two nodded solemnly and it 
seemed to Kay-Nelle that they were 
assenting to more than just the question. 
“Then— we’ll go! We’ll leave tomor- 
row— no, the day after. We have to bury 
Nita, and pack, and I’ve got to learn how 
to shoot that bow!” She looked directly 
into Marl’s yellow eyes. “I’ve got many 
things to learn.” 

The big cat nodded again, yawned to 
his feet, and dropped his left eyelid in 
a prodigious wink. O 



END AND BEGINNING 

from page 31 

I, the Lord thy God, shall sustain thee. 
Fear not ten thousands of people, that 
have set themselves against thee round 
about, for I shall smite all thine enemies 
upon the cheekbone, and break the teeth 
of the ungodly with the fiery gale of My 
wrath.” 

And God spoke aside to Judas, saying. 

, “I have looked upon the earth and found 
it corrupt in enmity for thee. It is filled 
with violence and all flesh has corrupted 
My way upon the earth. The end of all 
flesh is come before Me; for the earth 
is filled with violence, and stinketh with 
its corruption.” 

But Judas quailed before his Lord, and 
cried out against earth’s doom. “I pray 
Thee, Lord, do not destroy all beings, 
for some remain that are worthy, and 
that praise Thee honestly.” 

And God answered. “The beasts of 
the air, and the earth, and the sea, all 
those that still live of those I first put 
upon the earth, shall yet live, and, too. 
My chosen people shall live on. For, 
behold, all else I will destroy.” And His 
voice roared as the winds of the storm, 
so that Judas bowed his head in silence 
and in grief for the peoples of the world. 

And God spoke again to Judas. “Thou 
s shalt have dug holes in the earth. Rooms 
shalt thou have made in them, and they 
shalt be made tightly. And this is the 
fashion of their making: the form of 
each hole shall be that of a tunnel; the 
length of the tunnel shall be 666 cubits, 
the breadth of it 66 cubits, the height 
of it 6 cubits; the depth of it beneath 
the earth shall be 100 cubits, and in 
number they shall be 1000. Entries shalt 
thou make to each hole, and they shall 
have doors with which to seal them from 
the world. 

“And behold, I, even I, do bring a 
plague upon the earth, to destroy all 
mankind. But with thee will I renew the 
covenant of old; and thou shalt enter 
into the holes, thou, and thy sons, and 
thy wife, and all thy kindred. And thus 
shalt Israel be preserved. 

“And of every thing needed by the 
flesh, to ^at, or to drink, or to breathe, 
shalt thou bring into the holes, to keep 
thee and thy kindred alive for six times 
six months. 

“And when thou hearest the thunder 
roll over all the earth, then shalt thou 
take thyself and all thy kindred into the 
holes, to sleep under My shield until 1 
lift up thine head unto peace.” 

Then did Judas in all of Israel unto 
all that the Lord commanded him. He 
caused the holes to be dug with the aid 
of giant engines, and in 6 years all was 
ready. 



The wars rolled back and forth across 
the face of the Earth until that face 
was destroyed and unlivable by any 
creature. But the plan went forward. 





And it came to pass that the enemies 
of Israel fell out among themselves and 
waged war, one against the other, and 
the people against their rulers. And the 
greatest nations of the world brought 
that aid denied to Israel to her enemies, 
first the one, then the other, and they 
too began to fight. 

And the wars raged, the dust and the 
smoke of the battles encroaching upon 
Judea, the threat of death growing 
always, until one leader of armies, nigh 
unto defeat, loosed the thunders of the 
sun to roll around the world. 

Then did the peoples of Israel, wher- 
ever they were to be found, obey God’s 
word and repair to the holes prepared 
beneath their meeting places. 

Only then did He allow the warring 
nations to release their plagues upon one 
another, only then, when His chosen 
people were safe, asleep in His arms. 

And men sickened, melting and rot- 
ting as their dying fellows watched; and 
their cities were abandoned, to lie in 
ruins from the thunders of the armies 
and the dying rages of their peoples. 
Only in Roma, at the last, was there a 
voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning, the Bride of God 
weeping for her children, and would not 
be comforted, because they were not. 

And all the people of Israel slept, for 
six times six months, until the Lord 
called them to awaken, and said, “Be- 
hold, all the earth is thine, and soon, 
in the first day of the first month, thou 
shalt go forth to inhabit the earth, and 
build up again the works of man.” 

The first day came, and the entries 
were unstopped, and the Israelites issued 
forth, and they found that the winds once 
more blew sweetly. The skies were quiet 
from the strife of man. 

And Judas builded an altar unto the 
Lord, and all the Israelites fell down 
before it to give praise for their deliver- 
ance. And the Lord was pleased, and 
the Lord said in His heart, “I will not 
again curse mankind for any man’s sake. 
While the earth remaineth, man shall not 
cease, neither from water, nor fire, nor 
plague, nor will I intervene again. And 
surely, no longer your blood of your lives 
will I require; at the hand of no beast 
will I require it, and at the hand of no 
man; at the hand of no man’s brother 
will I require the life of man. No longer 
shall a man’s blood be shed by man, for 
he will not shed any man’s blood: for 
in the image of God made He man. And 
you, be ye not too fruitful, but preserve 
the earth and all that is in it, that it may 
bring forth abundantly.” And the Lord 
was silent then, for Israel was delivered. 
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POTPOURRI 

from page 15 

supple body. Now, be a good Jewish girl 
and give me the gun.” 

Ivan shot him because he had a mous- 
tache. When she finished, she was still 
restless so she walked up and down the 
supermarket aisles, shooting everyone 
she saw until there was no one alive in 
the store but her. She would have shot 
herself, too, but she had grown bored. 

Her mother, too, had grown bored. 
She had grown bored with being dead. 
She stood up, brushed herself off with 
a vacuum cleaner (this week only 
$29.95), and took Ivan’s hand. “Come 
along, Ivan,” she said. “We still have 
shopping to do.” She took the water 
pistol from her daughter and replaced 
it in the display. 

About this time, the other people in 
the store grew dissatisfied with being 
dead. They stood back up and continued 
working or shopping as before, although 
there was a sudden rush to buy Uncle 
Carl’s Chili in the twelve-ounce can. 

“Come on, Ivan,” Miguel said. “We 
have to buy some round steak and pork 
chops.” 

They walked to the meat counter, but 
it was empty. A sign on the counter said, 
“Sorry, no meat today, it’s all poison.” 




Little Tommy tugged at his mother’s 
skirt and pointed a stubby young finger 
at the supermarket display. 

“Look, Mommy,” he said, his dimples 
alit in a red neon glow. “Toy guns. Can 
1 have one? Please, Mommy?” 
Tommy’s mother, who was good and 
kind but who was also a pacifist, looked 
at the display and shivered. The plastic 
toy machine guns stacked neatly in rows 
were terribly realistic; they frightened 
her. 

“No,” she said. “Good children don’t 
like to play with weapons. Come along 
and I’ll buy you a drawing set.” 

Little Tommy stamped his foot. “Oh, 
Mommy, please?” 

“No. That’s final.” 

Tommy picked up a gun from the 
display and nearly dropped it. It was 
much heavier than he had expected. He 
pointed it at his mother and pulled the 
trigger. “Bang!” he said. 

Unfortunately, the display was mis- 
marked, and in actuality the toys were 
real submachineguns. Tommy’s mother 
was shot to a pulp in seconds. 

Frightened but excited about what he 
had just done, little Tommy leaped into 
his mother’s supermarket basket, still 



. clutching the gun in his tiny hands. 

The basket was a modem 4-speed 
electric device, and Tommy shoved the 
throttle into first gear, burning rubber 
as he sped down the Amusements and 
School Supplies aisle. As he swerved 
around a corner, narrowly missing a 
display of gourmet foods, he leveled the 
gun at another shopper and shot her in 
the stomach. 

Tommy threw the machine into sec- 
ond gear and zoomed down the Soaps 
and Detergents aisle, spraying bullets in 
all directions. There were screams; 
dozens of shoppers fell, dead or 
wounded. Dozens more ran or threw 
themselves to the floor, terrified. 

Tommy took the basket around 
corners on two wheels, shifting into 
third, then into fourth, shooting in all 
directions. 

When he had killed exactly four dozen 
shoppers, he heard a voice shout, “All 
right, kid, we’ve got you surrounded!” 
He turned around and glanced behind 
him. 

Unfortunately, because of this action, 
the basket went out of control and 
slammed into the meat counter. The 
basket was totalled; Tommy went flying. 
He gazed down and saw rows of 
chickens, then rows of hams, and, finally, 
row after row of beefsteaks moving by 
beneath him. 

He smashed into a post and expired 
instantly. His crumpled body fell onto 
the meat counter, between the Eye 
Round roasts and the calf’s liver. 

Quickly, the supermarket environment 
returned to normal. The store manager 
hung a sign around Tommy’s broken 
neck. The sign said, “$1.19 per pound.” 

Special discounts, however, were given 
to Tommy’s relatives. 




“Hey, ma,” the small boy said. 
“Gimme this toy, okay?” 

“Not now,” his teenage mother re- 
plied. “Later.” 

The cherub took a Magnum from his 
pocket and shot his mother’s head off. 
“Nobody disagrees with me, baby,” he 
said loudly. 

Meanwhile, in another part of town, 
people slipped on the blood that was 
flowing through the streets, fell down, 
and broke their necks. 

An atomic explosion in a delicatessen 
on 14th Street destroyed all of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Nineteen people in all corners of the 
world choked simultaneously on peach 
pits. 

The New York State Police decimated 



the entire city of Albany, mistaking it 
for a dope dealer. 

The San Andreas Fault collapsed, de- 
stroying all of California and part of 
New Mexico, and turning Nevada into 
a gigantic lake. 

Males in Detroit, Michigan experi- 
enced a previously-unheard-of phenom- 
enon known as “spontaneous castra- 
tion.” 

People of middle age suddenly suf- 
fered unexplained attacks of crib death. 

Those unaffected by these strange 
happenings looked the other way. These 
individuals were struck in the back of 
the head by flying or falling objects, 
usually bodies. 

The nature of this series of events is 
unknown. Suggested hypotheses include: 
acts of God, cosmic punishment, a long 
string of bad luck, a monstrous conspir- 
acy carried out to obtain billions in in- 
surance restitutions, a political struggle 
between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie, a work of surrealistic art, a 
large-scale real-life drama, and a hallu- 
cination in the mind of Allah. 

I I None of the above 

“Mommy,” a small boy said. “Can I 
have this water pistol?” 

Suddenly, before his mother could 
answer, the sun went nova. 



FIRE IN THE 
SKY 



by Albert C. Ellis 



D uring the six months just before the 
collapse I kept having the same 
nightmare, night after night. 

King Kong— that big, beautiful, stupid 
savage— climbs laboriously to the top of 
the Empire State building, a half naked 
and struggling Fay Wray clutched in his 
hairy fingers. The choral variations of 
Beethoven’s Fantasy in C Minor blare 
out in all their majestic power, in Ger- 
man. 

At the top, mechanical mosquitoes 
buzz about Kong’s massive head, sting- 
ing with automatic weapons. The sky 
behind him bums with reds, oranges and 
purples— a sunset of dazzling yet fearful 
beauty. Kong carefully places Miss Wray 
on the building top, then tumbles end 
over end, the sharp corners of the build- 
ing tearing skin, crushing bone. He 
crashes like a dusty sack of cement on 
the sidewalk. 



I usually woke screaming. 

Many things contributed to the col- 
lapse; the shaky state of the economy 
with the resulting continual devaluation 
of the dollar, an administration the pub- 
lic could neither believe or trust, the 
seemingly over-night shortage of natural 
resources and the policy crisis which 
brought it about, the lemming-like un- 
easyness of over-population. But only 
one incident was responsible for my 
nightmares. 

A Sunday in late June— unseasonly 
hot. I am staying at my parent’s house 
for the weekend. I usually didn’t attend 
the summer quarter at Metropolitan 
State College— I couldn’t afford it. So 1 
worked summers. Occassionally, after 
weeks of swing-shift insomnia, it was 
nice to see the family again, to strength- 
en the old ties. 

1 am reading inside, in the living room, 
only because it’s slightly cooler indoors 
than out. Across the cluttered coffee 
table Mom sits reading the paper. Her 
slightly plump legs terminate in bony, 
bare feet. She is wearing a pair of faded 
blue shorts and one of Dad’s prema- 
turely discarded short-sleeved shirts. 

A few birds sing outside— weakly, as 
if the heat is sapping even them of there 
almost limitless energy. Hushed mum- 
bles drift from the porch; my brother 
and his girl. They sound like bees, buzz- 
ing lazily in the sun. In the distance a 
string of early firecrackers goes off, its 
staccato explosions punctuating the heat. 

Beethoven’s Fantasy begins in my 
head. 1 translate from German, uncon- 
sciously: 

Soft and sweet through ether 
winging 

sound the harmonies of 
life, . . . 

Then silence. 

The sudden quiet disturbs my reading. 
I become restless. I slam the book shut 
in my lap, noisily, breaking the dense 
silence. 

Mom looks up as I wipe a mist of 
perspiration from my forehead with the 
back of my hand. She smiles. 

“Hot,” I say, too uncomfortably lazy 
to put emphasis on the word. 

“There’s pop in the refrigerator.” 

“Sounds good. Want one?” She shakes 
her head and returns to the paper. 1 get 
a bottle and go out to the front porch. 

It is even hotter out here, but a breeze 
moves the air around a bit. The dog is 
rolling on the grass, trying to bury his 
face in its cool roots. Mark— his blond 
hair in disarray— sits on the edge of the 
porch, his bare back to me, wiping pack- 
ing grease from his new gun. It’s a pre- 



WWII twelve gauge shotgun. With each 
movement the large muscles in his back 
work beneath dark-tanned skin. 

I step gingerly around minute parts 
laid out on newspaper. The dog sees me 
approaching, flops over on his back, 
exposing his stomach. I squat and rub 
vigorously, and he enjoys. Musty dog 
smells drift up. 

Again a snatch of the Fantasy enters 
my mind, unbidden. 

What for mastery contended, 

learns to yield and obey. . . . 

Then it is gone again. 

I glance up at Suzy sitting on the grass 
beside the porch. A pink halter-top, 
white Levi bells. Her knees .are pulled 
up to her chin, strawberry-blonde hair 
cascading over her tanned shoulders. 

“Hi, Suzy.” 

“Hi, Phil.” She pulls her hair back, 
off her shoulders. “Like the job?” 

“Swing’s a good shift, if you have to 
work.” She smiles and nods lazily. I 
continue to scratch the dog for a few 
minutes, watch Mark clean the gun. 

No one in the family ever voiced it, 
but it was well established that the dog 
was Mark’s. Mark took him running and 
hunting, Mark fed him. No one else 
seemed to have the time. 

I stand and take the small available 
space on the porch. The dog gives me 
a hurt look and I hold up the bottle of 
7-Up, say, “There’s some in the icebox.” 

Mark looks at Suzy. “I’li get it,” she 
says, and disappears into the house. 

There is a hot silence as Mark cleans 
the trigger mechanism. I just sit, watch- 
ing. Finally, I break it. 

“Did you ever get that muzzle-loading 
pistol you were talking about a few 
weeks ago?” 

“It’s downstairs.” He puts down the 
part and wipes his hands on cut-off 
jeans. “I’ll show you after I’m through 
here. Grip’s not right, doesn’t feel right. 
I’ll have to make one.” 

I nod. Mark always did make things 
for himself, rather than buy them. Like 
the grip for his pistol. If he bought one, 
it still wouldn’t feel just the way he 
wanted it. He was fussy that way, espe- 
cially with his guns. 

“Look at this.” He picks up the trigger 
workings, leans toward me with it cra- 
dled in his palm. “All hand filed. The 
deeper I get into this gun, the more 1 
like it.” 

I see tiny file marks on the blue metal, 
smell the thick, slightly acrid smell of 
packing grease. 

“Nice,” I say, although it really doesn’t 
mean anything to me. “Why do you 
collect guns?” 



“Why? Why do you collect old radio 
shows— Suspense, Escape, Lights Out, 
Inner Sanctum?” 

I nod. “But I listen to the old shows, 
continually. You buy a gun, use it two 
or three times, then it just sits in a rack 
in your room.” 

He looks up. There is a strangely sav- 
age gleam in his eyes and my uneasiness 
suddenly grows. “I’ll use them. All of 
them. Soon.” 

I can’t face that look. I glance away, 
to the dog. And think. 

I think that several people I know 
collect guns. Not just old weapons, but 
new ones too. Like Mark, they use them 
two or three times, then put them on 
a wall. And, like Mark, they are all 
outdoor types. They all have dogs. 
All seemingly unimportant separately, 
but. . . . 

The Fantasy returns, intruding on my 
thoughts: 

Calm without and joy within 
us 

is the bliss for which we 
long. . . . 

The dog gets up, stretches, stares back 
at me. His eyes pierce through me, as 
if he knows what I am thinking. The 
ancient hunter still stalks behind those 
strong eyes. 

A fly buzzes lazily around the dog’s 
head. He snaps at it, his jaws making 
a solid chunk in the hot silence. The fly 
disappears. 

1 remember a professor, just before 
summer break. He had said we were 
heading for a depression, or worse. I 
didn’t know then what he meant by 
“worse”. Both my parents had been 
raised during a depression. Since child- 
hood 1 was lectured that there could be 
nothing worse. No, not quite lectured. 
But they did make it clear that a depres- 
sion was the worst possible human con- 
dition. 

Now 1 began to understand that there 
might be something worse. And I see 
a connection between the professor’s 
prophesy— he had given us six to eight 
months— and people like Mark, the in- 
stinctive survivalists. 

. . . There immortal flowers 
springing 

when the soul is freed from 
strife. . . . 

That night the sun set like fire, and 
I had my first King Kong nightmare. 

Six months later, the bottom fell out 
of my world. 

When in love and strength 
united, 

man earns the gods' 
approving smile. 

turn to page 88 



DON'T TOUCH THAT DIAL 



from page 47 

he was telling them. He began to feel 
guilty about something; he didn’t know 
what. 

A STACK OF 
ELECTRICAL BIBLES 

ventually, Doug got an idea. 

He told Mary Brown about it. 

“A Lie Detector. You know, true or 
false.” 

“I know,” she said. 

“Well?” 

“I think it would be a waste of time 
and money.” 

She was intent on her fingernails, with 
their coat of Rocketfire Red polish. 
“But it will prove that I’m innocent.” 
“Don’t be ridiculous,” she spat. “Don’t 
you think it would be better to spare 
everybody the pain, to spare yourself any 
more pain, by confessing and getting this 
all over with?” 

“I told you: I’m innocent.” 

“These tests cost a lot of money. It’ll 
mean a lot of valuable taxes down the 
drain. Now if you’ll just let me draw 
up a confession—” 

“Hell! Don’t you get the message? I’m 
innocent! Not guilty! Can’t you under- 
stand that? You’re supposed to be trying 
to help me, not trying to get me killed!” 
“But you won’t let me help you. You 
keep insisting on this impossible story, 
ignoring all the facts.” 

“Don’t you think it possible, a one- 
in-a-million chance, that something 
could go wrong with a TV, just once?” 
“Can God lie?” 

“What?” 

“You know, God? He’s supposed to 
be perfect, right? So he can’t lie. But if 
you say that anything's possible, then He 
can lie, and there goes the universe.” 
“But-” 

“Now why don’t you just sign your 
name right—” 

“I don’t care about the money or the 
possibility or the universe or any of that. 
1 don’t want to be killed. Especially for 
something I didn’t do. Besides, as my 
lawyer, you have to arrange for a Lie 
Detector if I ask you to.” 

Tor once, Doug had the Law on his 
side. “Well, if you won’t change your 
mind,” Miss Brown said, “I suppose I’ll 
have to see what I can do.” 

When she came in the next day, Doug 
asked her if it had been arranged. 

“Not yet. Be patient. These things 
take time.” 

And on the next day: “You can’t rush 
the legal process.” 

The day after: “You’re sure you want 



to go through with this? It would be a 
lot better if you’d just sign this state—” 
Doug was not ashamed of the lan- 
guage he used to cut her off. 

Finally, after Doug threatened to write 
the Governor, the President, his Con- 
gressman, his Union Leader, each mem- 
ber of the Video Sing-Song Chorus, and 
everyone else he could think of. Miss 
Brown decided to get the Lie Detector 
Test arranged. 

TRUTH OR 
CONSEQUENCES 

T he Lie Detector, a distant relative 
of the ancient polygraph, is a device 
to be respected, another shining land- 
mark in human technology, another im- 
portant weapon in that battle to protect 
us from ourselves. The polygraph was 
never admissible in a court of law, but 
a Lie Detector is, due to its scien- 
tifically-affirmed accuracy. 

It’s all that is needed to decide a case. 
If the Lie Detector backs up your story, 
you’re free, but if it doesn’t, there’s no 
need to go through with the formal tor- 
ture of a trial. 

The Lie Detector is never wrong. 

“SIR, SIR, 

THAT CANNOT BE” 

oug saw salvation in a box. 

The Lie Detector was a little 
white cube, about half the size of a TV. 
There were no wires or cables protruding 
from the box, and nothing interrupted its 
smooth, flat sides but a small slit on the 
top. Doug knew that this was where the 
cards with the answers shot out: the 
source from which undeniable proof of 
his innocence would come. 

There were four other people in the 
room: Detective Jones, Mary Brown and 
her fingernails, the Guardian of the Lie 
Detector, and a uniformed cop. 

The questioning began. 

“What is your name?” asked the 
Guardian. 

“Doug Smith.” 

Click, click. Up popped a card. True. 
“Are you male or female?” 

“Male.” 

Click, click. Pop. True. 

“Are you married?” 

“No.” 

Click, click. Pop. True. 

“Have you ever been married?” 
“No.” 

Click, click. Pop. False. 





“What was that?” Doug asked. 

“ ‘False,’ ” the Guardian said. 

“That isn’t right. I’ve never been mar- 
ried before.” 

“It really doesn’t matter, does it?” 
Detective Jones told him. 

“Hell if it doesn’t! I think there’s 
something wrong with this gadget!” 
“Nonsense,” the Guardian said. “This 
Lie Detector has been certified operable 
by the Government. Furthermore, it has 
its own auto-repair system. Nothing can 
go wrong with it.” 

“But-” 

“Please! Let’s continue.” 

Doug glanced at the others in the 
room. Detective Jones was tapping his 
foot on the floor and glancing at his 
watch. Mary Brown’s fingernails got 
their usual attention. The uniformed cop 
stared at the wall. 

“Do you own an automobile?” 

“No.” 

Click, click. Pop. False. 

“You’ve gotta be kidding,” Doug said. 
“I don’t own a car.” 

“Mr. Smith, we’re conducting this test 
at your request. Now, would you kindly 
cooperate, please?” 

“But the machine’s not working!” 
“Do you want to continue?” 

“No!” 

There were a couple of clicks, and a 
card popped from the top of the Lie 
Detector. True. 

Mary Brown looked up from her nails. 
“Do you want to sign a confession?” 
“No!" 

Click, click. Pop. True. 

“Shall we proceed, then?” 

“Do I have a choice?” Doug muttered, 
his hopes dissolving. 

“Now, Mr. Smith, did you in any way 
tamper with your TV?” 

“No,” he said helplessly, sighing. 

It was unfair! What can you do when 
the machines of the world turn against 
you? 

He waited to be taken away. 

Click, click. Pop. 

“Well?” he asked, not caring if he saw 
the answer or not. 

The others stared at him. Detective 
Jones had stopped tapping his foot. 
Mary Brown’s fingernails went unno- 
ticed. 

He looked at the Lie Detector’s an- 
swer. 

True. 

True! He could hardly believe it. True! 
He was free! True! He wanted to shout 
it. 

He looked at the other three, jubilant. 
Meanwhile, God lied, and the uni- 
verse fell apart, o 
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Space, more than anything else, has been seen 
as the supreme accomplishment of today’s 
civilization. The effort that went into that 
accomplishment must not be wasted! 




There has been considerable 
speculation recently in U.S. spaceflight 
circles that the recent Russian Soyuz-14 
flight, which lasted two weeks, had 
purposes other than those claimed by 
the U.S.S.R. 

The flight was billed as a docking with 
the Salyut-3 space station, practice for 
the Soyuz/Apollo docking scheduled for 
next year. Several unusual 
circumstances bring these claims into 
question, though. 

To start with, the crew consisted of 
two cosmonauts, neither of which are 
listed among the prime or back-up 
crewmembers for the U.S. /U.S.S.R. 
combined flight. In addition, observers 
find it of some significance that, for the 
first time since Soyuz flights began in 
1969, the mission did not have at least 
one civilian member. 

The chief source of concern, though, 
is in the communications used between 
the vehicle and Earth during the 14 day 
flight. During the entire history of 
manned space flight, both U.S. and 
Russian, all communications between 
the vehicle and ground were conducted 
in "clear." That is, in English or 
Russian. On this flight, for the first time, 
the Russians switched to a special 
channel after the flight was under way, 
and all further communications were in 
code. 

The above factors, especially the code 
communications, have led western space 
experts to believe that, instead of being 
the practice mission the Russians 
claimed, Soyuz-14 was the first of a 
series of tests on the practibility of 
putting manned military reconnaisance 
satellites in orbit. 
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The curiously 
gothic design 
of the Soviet 
Soyuz spacecraft 
makes it easier 
to believe they’re 
using it for 
spy missions. 





The U.S. Space Shuttle 
has been scheduled to 
fly European missions. 




U.S. and European representatives 
recently held a three day seminar at the 
Johnson Space Center on the new 
Spacelab which Europeans are 
developing for launch aboard the U.S. 
Space Shuttle. 

Spacelab is a cooperative venture 
between the United States and the nine 
country European Space Research 
Organization. European countries 
represented in ESRO, the Spacelab 



Despite redent cutbacks in space 
research funding, it appears that NASA 
is going ahead with the development of 
the High Energy Astronomy 
Observatories which are to orbited for 
study of quasars, pulsars, neutron stars, 
black holes, and stellar evolution. 

Three of the observatories are 
planned, each weighing some 6,900 
pounds. They are scheduled to be 
launched aboard an Atlas Centaur in 
1977 to an altitude of 258 miles. Each 
observatory will have different 
instruments, a different research program, 
but all will be working in the area of 



Five years after 
the landing of 
Apollo 11 and 
the return of 
the first moon 
rocks scientists 
are still 

discovering new 
facts about our 
sister planet. 



project, are West Germany, Italy, 

France, England, Switzerland, Spain, 
Netherlands, Belgium and Denmark. 

ESRO recently awarded a $226 million 
contract to the space division of 
VFW-Fokker for the development and 
construction of a reusable space 
laboratory which will be carried aboard 
the Space Shuttle now being developed 
in this country. Flights are Scheduled to 
begin in 1980. 



high energy radiation from space, most 
of which is blocked by Earth's 
atmosphere. The observatories are 
expected to have a usable lifetime of 
approximately six months. 




It’s been over five years now since 
Apollo 11 splashed down in the Pacific, 
bringing to Earth our first samples of 
another world. After Apollo 11 other 
missions brought back even more 
samples, but most of them vanished into 
obscurity, at least as far as the public 
was concerned. 

The Lunar Sample Center of the 
Johnson Space Center now has over 
35,000 individual samples of lunar 
material, being studied by over 1,000 
scientists in 12 countries around the 
world. Description and possible 
age-dating grabbed headlines for a few 
days, but it is this ongoing, painstaking 
research which is producing the real 
important knowledge. 

Most of the research done on lunar 
rocks so far has posed more new 
questions than answers. At one time the 
most widely accepted theory was that 
the moon was geologically dead, and 
always had been dead. That concept 
has been replaced with that of a 
dynamic planet which went through 
several quite violent periods. 

One of the chief problems at the 
present time is that there Is a 
half-billion-year blank in our 
geographical record of the moon. Most 
scientists agree that the moon is 4.5 or 
4.6 billion years old. The oldest rock 
found, though, was rock No. 15415, the 
Genesis Rock recovered by Apollo 15. It 
Is 4.1 billion years old. Since the United 
States has planned no more lunar 
missions, scientists only hope for 
finding a rock from the original crust 
lies with future Russian robot probes. 

Of the samples which were brought 
back during the course of the Apollo 
program, a considerable amount were 
labeled “for posterity” and put aside 
until someone can show a great need 
why more samples should be taken out. 
Scientists claim that there is no way of 
knowing, today, what new tests might be 
designed ten or twenty years from now, 
what new questions might be asked, 
and it is because of this that some 
samples have been put away. 

Roughly one ounce of lunar material 
has simply disappeared, and although 
investigations are still being carried out, 
there is little hope the missing material 
will turn up. Based on the total cost of 
one mission to bring back lunar 
samples, it is estimated that simple 
lunar dust is worth approximately 
$187,000 per ounce. 






The Apollo-Soyuz 
mission, the 
joining in space 
of an American 
and Russian 
spaceships, is 
scheduled for 
July 1975. 



"Soyuz, ehto Apollon. Stuikovka na 
pyat minut . . 

In Oklahoma-accented Russian 
Thomas P. Stafford, in mid-July 1975, will 
radio the above message to the two 
Soviet cosmonauts aboard a Soyuz 
spacecraft as his Apollo spacecraft 
closes the gap separating the two craft. 
"Soyuz, this is Apollo. Docking in five 
minutes . . 

The historic meeting in orbit above the 
Earth will have been preceded by 
exhaustive testing on the ground of the 



docking system that will link the two 
spacecraft together. 

A crucial series of tests of the docking 
system were held recently. The tests 
were realistic simulations of the 
conditions that the docking mechanisms 
must undergo during the actual linkup in 
orbit. A computerized dynamic docking 
simulator in Johnson Space Center's 
Structures and Mechanics Laboratory 
duplicated the motion, forces and impact 
loads that are expected at the time 
Apollo and Soyuz dock for two days of 



joint operations in orbit. 

One end of the Apollo-Soyuz docking 
module is fitted with the standard Apollo 
docking ring that was used for linking 
the lunar module to the command 
module in the lunar landing program. 
The opposite end of the docking manual 
is fitted with a docking mechanism that 
is compatible with the Soviet Soyuz 
spacecraft docking system. An airlock in 
the docking module allows the American 
and Soviet crews to transfer back and 
forth between the two spacecraft. 



A new book recently released, 

Carrying the Fire, an Astronaut's 
Journeys, by Apollo 11 crewmember 
Michael Collins, Indicates that the 
decision by Nell Armstrong that he 
would be the first man on the moon 
caused some dissentlon and a severe 
attitude change on the part of Edwin E. 
Aldrln, the second man to put foot upon 
the moon. 

Early flight plans had placed Aldrin on 
the moon ahead of Armstrong, but for 
technical reasons Armstrong changed 
the original plan. When questioned 
about the book's claims, Armstrong 
stated that the change was made strictly 
for technical reasons. He said that after 
considerable practice it was determined 
that it would be easier for the lunar 
module commander to leave the ship 
first because he was In the seat closest 
to the hatch. The original plan, which 
had the lunar module pilot stepping out 
first, required that the pilot climb over 
the module commander. 

Armstrong went on to say that he 
considered the original plan very 
difficult and possibly dangerous. He 
recommended to NASA that the plan be 
changed, a recommendation which was 
accepted. 




Edwin Aldrin exits Apollo 11 
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As this is being written, one of the 
major reasons for building the space 
shuttle has been cut from the NASA 
budget by the House of Representatives. 

The project is known as the Large 
Space Telescope, and under the plan a 
1 20 inch optical telescope was to be 
lofted into a 350 nautical mile orbit. 

Many astronomers have said that without 
an orbital or lunar telescope, there is 
little future for optical astronomy. We've 
gone about as far as we can under the 
obscuring blanket of Earth's atmosphere. 

The decision to cut the telescope from 
the budget evidently came as the result 
of a listing by the National Academy of 
Sciences of project priorities. The report 
indicated that the space telescope has a 
very low priority for research in the 
1 970s. So congress cut the budget, 
apparently not realizing that the reason 
for the low priority is that the telescope 
isn't scheduled for launch until the 
1980s, at which time it will be in the top 
ten priority projects, o 




POTPOURRI 

from page 81 



HOPE DEFERRED 



by Herman Wrede 



D r. Brown removed his glasses and 
slid his eyes toward Barbara but she 
affected an interest in Roger’s coloring 
book. 

“1 mean it. Doctor; no drugs or pain- 
killers during the treatment. That’s the 
only condition under which I’ll stay.” 
He sighed. “We won’t hold you to that 
if you should change your mind. Mrs. 
Evans, Roger.” 

Barbara looked up as the door closed. 
“It might be better to trust him, Craig. 
He’s the expert here.” 

I tapped the pea-sized bump on my 
left cheek- “I’m the expert about this. 
Look, darling. I’ve disciplined my mind 
all my life. If I hadn’t, I’d be just another 
fairly bright engineer like the 50 or so 
who work for me. I’ll tough this out but 
I’m not going to become dependent on 
any mind-bender to save a little pain.” 
She started to protest but I cut her 
off. “Trust me Barbara.” 

In the next two weeks I went through 
all the old familiar X-rays, skin sam- 
plings and other tests that had been done 
before I sought out Brown. He came in 
the evening they were completed. 
“Straight, Doctor. How does it look?” 



“It’s spreading, Mr. Evans. I can’t halt 
it. If you care to call in another doctor 
to check my findings . . .” 

“That’s pointless; you’re the best. 
What happens now?” 

“There seems to be little we can do 
except to ease the pain when it starts. 
That could be several months away yet.” 

“That’s out.” 

“You’ve read LeDuc’s record of his 
patient, of course? It’s not very pretty.” 

“His patient lasted three years after 
the disease was detected.” 

“Yes, but the agony would have killed 
him within a month without the seda- 
tion. Time is your only hope. Why, right 
now, some unknown research scientist 
could be within a month— a week— of a 
cure.” 

“I’ll hold out; don’t worry.” 

He started to reply but instead shook 
his head. 

I called my attorney the next morning 
and made out the will leaving everything 
to Barbara and Roger except for an 
annuity for the clinic as long as I was 
a patient. 

Barbara brought Roger every after- 
noon and tried to be cheerful. One day 
when I started to kiss him goodbye, he 
whimpered and pulled away from me. 

“Craig, he doesn’t understand. He’s 
only four years old.” Her eyes were 
brimming. 

“I know, darling; it’s a strain on all 
of us. Maybe you’d better not bring him 
for awhile.” 

Three days later, I awoke with a 
curious feeling of stiffness in my left 



cheek that persisted all day. That night, 
just as I was beginning to sleep, I felt 
a mounting flush on my cheek. 

Then it hit. 

I thrust my hands to my mouth but 
a long moan broke through. The lights 
went on and a grim-faced nurse was 
tugging at my wrists. “Mr. Evans! Mr. 
Evans!” I jerked free and she ran into 
the hallway and reappeared seconds 
later with Dr. Brown at her heels. 

“Morphine!” he ordered. 

“No!” With a supreme effort of will, 
I managed to speak in something near 
a normal tone of voice. “No drugs. Leave 
me.” 

The nurse looked worriedly at him 
and he stared at me. “Very well. If you 
want anything, Mr. Evans, press the bell. 
Help will come immediately.” 

After they had gone, I groped for a 
towel and wiped my streaming face. I 
forced my mind upon Barbara, upon 
Roger, upon glacial streams and wind 
blowing over snowy mountain tops. To- 
ward dawn, I slept. 

The pain smouldered beneath my skin 
for the next few weeks like the buried 
ashes of a forest fire trying to flare again. 
Barbara never brought Roger anymore 
and started missing afternoons herself. 
One day I asked her not to come again 
for awhile. 

She cried then, for herself and me. 
“But will it— will you be all right?” 

“Yes,” I lied. “I have a lot of company 
work to catch up on.” I listened to the 
hurrying click of her heels down the long 
corridor. 
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After that, I held the pain at bay by 
thrusting my mind into activity. I learned 
Spanish and began German. The study 
of philosophy was strangely soothing. 
Dr. Brown stopped by every afternoon. 

Barbara came by on Christmas Eve 
but after the first horrified glance did 
not meet my eyes anymore. After 10 
minutes of silence punctuated by sudden 
flurries of words, she was near tears. I 
suggested that she should be home to 
wait with Roger for Santa Claus. She 
started to cry soundlessly and when she 
kissed my good cheek, I felt a hot drop 
of moisture. Neither of us thought to say: 
“Merry Christmas.” 

My God , the pain; the pain. Waves of 
flame consume my cheek again and again 
as I spring from sleep, fighting to marshal 
my will. It sweeps upon me again and 
again until I repel it. I guard against its 
return for an hour before I allow myself 
to sleep. 

Dr. Brown broke excitedly into my 
room on the morning of my 30th birth- 
day. “Read this,” he cried, shoving a 
journal into my hands. I read a few lines 
and feel my heart start to race. 

His eyes shone. “Real hope at last.” 

My mind held the elation in check. 
“It says the experiments are just begin- 
ning. They could take years and still 
come to nothing.” 

“But it’s a hope, no matter how slim.” 
He looks at me beseechingly. 

“Yes,” I heard myself say. “It’s a 
hope.” 

Time passes like the slow dripping of 
stalactites onto a cavern floor. Dr. Brown 
stops by every afternoon but never men- 
tions the experiments again. Nor do I 
ask. Sometimes, I almost feel he hates 
me. 

/ have mastered Greek now and read 
Socrates in the original. Poets of whom 
I had never heard before now speak to 
me; aspirations of young men who have 
been dust for centuries. This afternoon I 
signed the papers to grant Barbara the 
divorce. 

The pain is no longer frightening. It 
is always with me now but my will is 
a sword to subdue it. Since Dr. Brown 
died, I have been more alone. Dr. Clark 
is courteous but does not stop by often. 
The nurses and orderlies do not like to 
come into my room. 

Homer, Shakespeare, Socrates, Kafka, 
Confucius, St. Paul, Tolstoi— they never 



say anything new. My violin has been 
neglected for weeks. Last week a raindrop 
slid down my windowpane, taking a cen- 
tury to reach the bottom. Only pain and 
the slow turning of time are constant. 
Sometimes I forget for awhile why I hold 
out. I only know I must. 

“Mr. Evans, are you awake?” 

I open my eyes and the nurse tries 
to smile. “You have a visitor.” 

I sit up. “Come in,” she calls. 

A bent old man stands in the doorway. 
“Craig Evans?” His voice is thin and 
wavering. 

“Yes?” 

“Roger Evans’ father?” 

“Yes?” 

He moves slowly to my bed. There 
is something strangely familiar about 
him. 

He stares, breathing raggedly. “I 
wanted to see for myself.” 

Suddenly, his wrinkled hand shoots 
out talon-like and snatches my mask 
half-away. He screams and staggers back 
into the nurse who catches him as he 



falls. Orderlies rush in and help him out 
as he screams again and again. 

The nurse looks away as I adjust my 
mask. My hand accidentally touches my 
face and draws back upon feeling the 
bone where flesh and ligaments once 
grew. 

“I’m sorry,” she says. “I’m so sorry.” 
“Who was he?” 

“You don’t know?” 

“I never saw him before in my life.” 
Her voice is so low, I strain to catch 
her words: “He said he was your grand- 
son.” o 



POWER PLAY 



by B. J. Merholz 



T he Mayor browsed through the cur- 
rent Energy Regulation Report and 
tossed it on his desk. It was easy enough 
to see that everything was in order, as 
usual, leaving nothing for him to do but 
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sign it. He slumped back in his big chair 
and wondered what time it had gotten 
to be. He tried to read his digital electric 
desk clock but the late afternoon sun 
reflected off" its glass face right into his 
eyes. He tilted his head and squinted his 
eyes but still couldn’t make out the com- 
puter numerals hidden behind the bright 
reflection. Conceding defeat, the Mayor 
turned his glance to the chronograph on 
his wrist. Not as late as he hoped— still, 
late enough to call it a day. His little 
finger found a button on the chair’s arm 
panel. 

“Yes, sir?” A pleasant voice filled the 
room. 

“Anything on the calendar?” the 
Mayor asked, apprehensively. 

“Only the date,” the voice replied 
happily. 

The Mayor smiled with relief. “Then 
what do you say we call it a day?” 

He straightened up in his chair. 

“Better yet,” the mellow voice sug- 
gested, “let’s call it a week.” 

“Now that’s the best idea I’ve heard 
all week. See you Monday.” 

He released the button without wait- 
ing for a reply and sprung quickly from 
the chair. Not unlike most people caught 
in the rut of a routine job, the Mayor 
loved his weekends and looked forward 
to them eagerly. There were so many 
things to do. Outdoor things, especially, 
like on his boat. As opposed to weekdays 
when he had to be in the office, at his 
desk, even when there was absolutely 
nothing to do. Not that he ever com- 
plained. How could he? He knew what 
he was doing when he took the job. 

A far cry from the old days, the Mayor 
thought as he took a short cut through 
a security passage to his private elevator. 
How ridiculous that even such security 
measures as these should have been nec- 
essary. But of course they were necessary 
in those violent years when all authority 
found itself under attack, when the 
human race seemed almost blindly de- 
termined to destroy itself. But these were 
not thoughts that the Mayor gave much 
mind to. Just enough to feel humble and 
grateful that he lived in a better time, 
a peaceful time of universal social order. 
Out of centuries of chaos and savagery 
evolution forces had finally produced a 
graceful civilization. For the first time 
in his long history, man had no enemies 
of his own kind. Order and harmony 
prevailed. 

The Mayor smiled to see his small car 
waiting for him as he stepped from the 
elevator. If he moved smartly enough 
he knew he could beat the nightly free- 
way jam-up at the central interchange. 
He drove quickly through the parking 



level and up the exit ramp. Squeezing 
into Main Street’s heavy flow, he 
couldn't help but gloat at the thought 
that his term in office would soon end. 
Then freedom forever from dull routine 
and bumper-to-bumper traffic. 

At the first intersection the light 
turned red and he stopped. His thoughts 
drifted oht to the boat he was building 
and the adventures that awaited him on 
the open sea. 

Green light— the Mayor suddenly no- 
ticed and started forward— then imme- 
diately hit the brakes as the signal 
blinked to yellow and red. “Oops!” he 
uttered, and looked around sheepishly. 
Drivers in the adjacent cars were looking 
equally sheepish and confused. 

Green again— but by the time the 
Mayor moved his foot to the accelerator 
it was red. 

“What the—? Oh, it’s the light,” he 
sighed with relief. And it was. Green- 
red— yellow— red— green— red— green— 
the cycle had gone berserk. “Well that’s 
easily enough fixed,” he thought, as he 
inched his way through the muddled 
intersection. 

He knew better before he got much 
further— two blocks took the next hour 
to cover. Then there was no movement 
at all. Downtown traffic became para- 
lyzed in the streets, stymied at every 
intersection by traffic control signals that 
refused to control traffic. Using his ear- 
phone, the Mayor buzzed Police Head- 
quarters. 

“What is it,” the Chief asked, “a 
power failure?” 

“I wish it were,” replied the Mayor. 
“This is worse than a power failure, if 
you ask me. These lights have gone hay- 
wire. fouling everybody up.” 

“I could put some men into traffic 
control. Like the old days.” 

“It won’t help much unless they’re 
co-ordinated.” The Mayor began to feel 
exhilarated by the challenge. “Maybe 
you can work something out using radios 
and helicopters.” 

“Where are you?” 

“Between Fourth and Fifth on Main, 
but there’s nothing you can do for me. 
One thing you’d better do is clear as 
many streets as you can for emergency 
equipment.” 

Next the Mayor called Streets And 
Highways. The Supervisor on duty as- 
sured him that his department was tak- 
ing every corrective measure possible. 
All control computers and signal facili- 
ties were being thoroughly examined. So 
far, however, no clue to the problem had 
been uncovered. 

As he punched the buttons for Emer- 
gency Services, the Mayor realized he 
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wouldn’t be working on his boat this 
weekend— and didn’t even care. 

By Monday morning the situation was 
well in hand. Not that traffic lights were 
working; they were still blinking erra- 
tically and uselessly at every intersection. 
Recent reports, in fact, from other cities 
around the country and around the 
world indicated that they were having 
similar problems with their traffic lights. 

“Sounds like an epidemic of traffic 
light tremens, ” the Mayor quipped to the 
Chief when he spoke to him by phone 
that morning. 

“I guess life’s been too peaceful for 
too long,” the Chief sighed. “Something 
somewhere was bound to go wrong.” 
“Typical police philosophy. Chief. 
Don’t be so negative.” 

“I can’t say this emergency has 
blunted your optimism any.” 

“The maintenance techs will solve the 
problem soon enough,” the Mayor said 
as he looked out the window at the slow 
but steady moving traffic in the streets 
below. “They always do. Anyway, you’ve 
got your men so well co-ordinated that 
traffic looks near normal to me.” 
“Everybody’s co-operating. That’s 
what’s beautiful. Ornery traffic lights 
can’t take us.” 

The Mayor smiled proudly. “You’ve 
had a long weekend. Chief. I think it’s 
safe for you to get some rest now.” 
“Just as soon as I see that radios are 
issued to all my men. Our whole system 
depends on radio contact. I don't want 
one clinker fouling it up. What about 
you? You haven’t seen your bed yet, 
either.” 

“Just a couple more quick calls and 
that’s it for me. Chief. You can count 
on it.” 

The Mayor pressed the disconnect, 
then tapped out another sequence on the 
button panel. 

“Yeah . . . ?” a sleepy voice answered 
the ring. 

“Oh—” The Mayor frowned. “I’m 
sorry. I guess I have the wrong number.” 
“Isn’t that wonderful?” the voice 
sneered, and disconnected with a loud 
dick. 

The Mayor shrugged off his embar- 
rassment and opened his desk directory. 
“That’s the number,” he mumbled to 
himself. Carefully, he re-punched the 
sequence. 

“Thank you for calling Dial-a-Dinner. 
State your order clearly at the end of 
this recorded message, and don’t forget 
your name and address. Start here!” 
The Mayor disconnected angrily and 
sat back to compose himself. He took 
another look at the listing, then a deep 
breath, and re-punched the pattern. The 



other end rang for two minutes before 
he hung up in frustration. 

“What’s going on here?” he com- 
plained aloud. He glared at the panel 
for a moment, then pressed the Operator 
button. 

“Comment allez vous?” 

“Operator?” the Mayor asked. 

“Qui vous etes?" 

“Who is this? Who am I talking to? 
This is getting ridiculous!” 

“Qui cherchez vous?” 

“This is crazy. Come on now— speak 
English!” 

“Vous etes malad!" the foreign voice 
replied irritably and disconnected. O 



CHILD’S PLAY 



by A. R. Guynn 



M e and Timmy, see, found this box 
in the woods and I picked it up 
and it was warm and it felt good. Timmy 
he wanted it to hold. I didn’t want him 
to but finally I gave it to him and he 
said he didn’t feel nothing. 1 said you’re 
lying and he said you’re crazy, it’s just 
a box, so I took it back. 

Then we had to go home and Timmy 
said he wouldn’t tell but he didn’t think 
it mattered cause it was just a box. Me 



and Timmy is blood brothers, though, 
and I knew he wouldn’t tell. The box. 
see, don’t want us to show it to big 
people. Timmy can’t understand it when 
it talks, but I can, it’s easy as easy. 

The box it just stayed in my pocket, 
or I’d take it out and play with it, and 
it talked to me and asked me questions. 
It told me funny things, like I bet Dad 
or Miz Warner wouldn’t know. 

It was a lot more funner than a game, 
and it told me that it would teach me 
a lot of things, and it said it would start 
teaching me at night. So at night I slept, 
but all night I dreamed, like things was 
moving in my head. I woke up and I 
thought maybe the box had lied, but it 
said no, just wait. 

Later the box said it was empty, and 
go find some people. I said why but it 
said just go to where they are and I’ll 
tell you what to do then. 

So I went downtown and I had the 
box in my pocket. It told me to throw 
a rock at two policemen and 1 didn't 
want to. But I put my hand on the box 
in my pocket and I couldn’t move it and 
I couldn’t stop my other hand from 
throwing the rock. 1 called them some 
names, too, but I didn’t want to. They 
ran at me and I was scared but the box 
said now you think them inside out. 1 
didn’t know how exactly but I did it 
anyway, and the policemen just went 
turn to page 98 





Voltage! Voltage! 
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URSULA K. LEGUIN 

from page 39 

LeGuin: (laughs) Good God. What do 
writers do? They write. 

Vertex: Aside from the mechanical act 
of writing and the totally 
psychological act of creation, taking in 
elements of the environment and 
generating something different or 
something new that puts an order to, 
for instance, experience, what do 
writers do that makes them important 
to society? 

LeGuin: We could talk for two hours 
on this question and get no where. 

There are plenty of people, 
including Plato, who say the artist has 
no importance to society, except for 
perhaps soothing people’s feelings and 
keeping them happy. That’s the 
function of the artist in Plato’s 
Republic, in so far as he’s allowed in 
at all. That seems to be the function 
of the artist in most totalitarian states. 

I would say probably that the main 
function of the artist in modern 
society is to be and remain a heretic. 

1 think if he’s not a heretic, he’s not 
an artist. 

Vertex: A poet wrote in a recent 
national poetry publication, “Without 
fantasy real life is incomplete and 
dull. Without some substantial real 
life there is no fantasy possible.” This 
seems to bespeak a need of other 
wordly symbols in the real world. 

What is your response to this? 

LeGuin: That statement is a 
dichotomy: without fantasy real life is 
impossible. That seems to be the 
function of dreaming. And a person 
who didn’t daydream would die. Or 
else go on as a moron, at most. 

What is the real world? Ask a 
physicist. He’ll spend the next three 
years trying to explain that the real 
world really isn’t there at all. What is 
reality? It’s our fantastic means of 
perceiving. Where do you draw the 
line between the real world and 
fantasy? I have no idea. 

Vertex: I do think that fantasy, or 
other-worldly symbols, are necessary 
in the real world. Do you think that 
science fiction— 

LeGuin: There’s no difference 
between them. And that’s nowhere 
near radical enough. What’s real? And 
what’s fantasy? And what isn’t a 
symbol? What in our perception is not 
a symbol? We see a desk— there isn’t a 
desk, there’s a lot of atoms. Well, 
there are a lot of atoms: what are 
atoms? There’s a lot- of quanta. 

Even our seeing, let alone our 
speaking, is a symbolization. If you 
want to drag in science fiction by the 



tail, this is something like Philip Dick 
or perhaps Lem, in his way. And 
some other writers. They’re trying to 
make us aware of this and try to 
avoid this kind of simplistic 
dichotomy between the real world and 
the fantasy world. They’re saying, 
which is which? Sit down and tell us, 
baby. And you can’t do it. 

There I think sf has a real value. 
Some sf writers, and some non-sf 
writers, are perfectly aware of their 
function in confusing the reader’s 
mind, just as the physicists began to 
confuse us fifty years ago, and to try 
to make us realize that reality is no 
where near so simple as we thought it 
was. 

Vertex: This is something that Phil 
Dick is doing in a series of novels. 
Ubik is perhaps the culmination of 
confusion of what is reality. 

LeGuin: My theory about Phil Dick is 
that he’s been writing one enormous 
novel. 

Vertex: Something like Balzac’s 
Comedie Humaine? 

LeGuin: Well, not like Balzac: more 
like Dickens. If you’re a Dickens fan 
like I am, you know that all his novels 
run together, and you can’t remember 
which novel the characters are in. Or 
what novel this or that event 
happened in. Some one says to me, 
“Wasn’t such and such incident funny 
in a Phil Dick book,” and I say, 

“Yes.” but I can’t remember which 
book it was in. It doesn’t matter. 

Dick picks up the same themes and 
the same obsessions. His underlying 
theme, to put it crudely, always seems 
to be. What is reality, what is 
unreality? And how reality and 
unreality intermesh: just the way they 
began doing in 1910 in physics. 

This is the modern world. Reality 
just is not this tiny little compartment 
which most 19th Century people 
thought it was— though not all. Victor 
Hugo never thought that. But that’s 
the way most people now would want 
it to be, because it’s so reassuring to 
have a nice little reality. Then 
everything else is fantasy. 

Vertex: Victor Hugo was not a 
philosopher, and most philosophers 
starting with, say. Decartes on until 
about the 20th Century, when dealing 
with “reality,” were all trying to put it 
into a little compartment, then explain 
it by setting up a framework that said, 
“This is reality, this is not.” It 
was very mechanistic and— so those 
folks thought— made everything in the 
turn to page 96 



BALANCE POINT 

from page 75 

and took a deep breath. 

Ahead of her was The Balancing 
Point. 

There was no one in the foyer. They 
didn’t need anyone. Everyone knew the 
routine and if they forgot there was the 
inevitable computer link to fill in. Five 
doors. Five ways to go. 

Julissa stopped. How did she feel? The 
right and left doors were out, for she 
felt neither good enough nor bad enough 
to need the extremes of love or damna- 
tion they offered. The center was equally 
unattractive. Behind that door was a 
fatherly, scholarly man who would listen 
to you and make no judgement, make 
no decisions for you, neither praising nor 
damning. The second and third doors 
beckoned. Did she want to go left be- 
cause of the success of the Redplanet 
deal and the arcofloat prospects? Or 
should she turn right, pressured by the 
disappointment of the Libyan affair so 
far? They had such understanding, 
soothing men here, and such lovely 
women, all smooth and scented and soft. 
Maybe she’d get the big blonde one 
again who had given her such pleasure. 

No. 

The stern conscience of Julissa Graves 
turned her towards the left. She was 
getting too big, too powerful. She had 
to be reminded of her mortality, of her 
equality. All those people in the office, 
all those trembling petitioners, even the 
ones with the big fronts and big ideas, 
all waiting for her godlike decisions. 

You need to be balanced, Julissa love. 

You need to balance the fear you see 
in their eyes, the hope, the crushed 
dreams you read in their polite, don’t- 
get-her-mad-at-you words. 

That’s why you’re here, aren’t you, 
Julissa love? 

She went through the second door on 
the left. A fair man in a stained jumper 
looked up from a screen turned to the 
porno channel and ran his eyes con- 
temptuously over her. 

“Jesus Mohammed, you back so soon? 
What did you do this time, buy Cal- 
listo?” Julissa started to speak and the 
jowly man snarled “Shut up!” at her. 
“Speak when you’re spoken to! You’re 
not in your fancy Ninth Level office 
now, bitch!” 

He glowered at her as he pressed sev- 
eral studs on the data board before him. 
“Goddamn Ninth Level big shots . . 

Julissa waited. The inner door opened 
and she shot a glance at the fat man, 
who waved her on, his eyes on the screen 
before him. 

“Come on, come on,” the unshaven 
lout inside said, “get those rags off.” 



Julissa stripped off the 400 credit Salazar 
original and hung it on a locker and the 
whole time the young man with the bad 
posture impatiently tapped his fingers, 
his eyes running over her with a faint 
expression of contempt on his face. 

Once Julissa was nude he gave her an 
elastic cord formed into a loop from 
which hung a small plastic tag. She put 
it around her wrist and hurried after him. 

“Hurry up, Fourteen, for Christ’s 
sake!” 

They went straight down the hall to 
the torture room, but Julissa had to wait 
a few moments while they finished up 
with a middle-aged insurance executive 
before they roughly tied Julissa between 
two posts in a spread-eagled position. 

“Back so soon?” the one with the warts 
said, running his hands over her breasts 
and stomach. “You must like it here. She 
must like it here, huh, Simon?” 

Simon, a fat man with a few strands 
of hair brushed across his bald pate, just 
grinned, his thick lips twisting. He pulled 
the computer readout from the slot and 
glanced at it then handed it to the. one 
with warts, who read it eagerly. 

“Good, good . . . that good old com- 
puter, it’s always right, huh, Simon?” 

Simon nodded and reached for the 
rack of whips. He selected one, snapped 
it in the air to check the suppleness, then 
peered nearsightedly at the setting on 
the handle. “Hey, George, this say 4 or 
6?” George left Julissa’s body alone 
long enough to inspect the nervelash 
setting. 

“Four,” he said. “That’s about right. 
We don’t want to get her to feeling 
nothin’, do we, Simon? She’s gotta feel 
it all when we take her into the little 
room, don’t she, Simon?” His laugh was 
coarse and spoke of years of his kind 
of work. 

Where do they find them? Julissa 
asked herself. Their great-great-grand- 
fathers must have been Gestapo guards. 

The two men grinned lewdly at her 
and George flexed the whip. Julissa 
tensed her body for the coming lash of 
electric shock. In an hour they would 
have reduced her to a shaking, gibbering 
mass of sweaty flesh, thoroughly purged 
of her feelings of superiority, made very, 
very equal indeed. 

All men are created equal, Julissa 
thought, or are made that way. All men 
must live together, all things must bal- 
ance. 

The whip whistled through the air 
and wrapped around her fine young 
tody. Julissa screamed. 

She screamed for quite awhile. 

Then she moaned, o 
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URSULA K. LEGUIN 

from page 92 

Universe understandable. It was 
mostly a blind, but it gave 
philosophers and theologians a lot of 
neat stuff to argue about for three 
hundred years. 

LeGuin: Descartes separated mind and 
body and Einstein put therh back 
together, if you want to put it very 
crudely. 

We no longer live in a Cartesian 
world, and this, what this poet said 
about fantasy, is a Cartesian 
separation, to me. You just can’t make 
it. Now. 1 like what Mariane Moore, 
another poet, said about poetry when 
asked what it was all about: “Making 
imaginary gardens with real toads in 
them (Laughs).” That puts it all 
together, see. 

Vertex: I like that. Are you much 
influenced by other artist’s ideas? And 
which artists have influenced you? 
LeGuin: How can you not be 
influenced? I’m influenced by 
everybody’s idea. I’m interested in 
ideas. And if you’re interested in them 
and you think about them, then of 
course they’re influencing you. And I 
read a great deal. So of course I'm 
influenced. 

If you mean— and very often people 
ask that question thinking, without 
realizing it— contemporaries— 

Vertex: I’m thinking in both a 
contemporary and a historical context. 
LeGuin: In that case, yes, of course. 
Let’s take it back as far as Chuang 
tse, which is a little more than 2500 
years ago. I’ve been deeply influenced 
by his ideas. Sure. It seems to me that 
when you stop being influenced by 
other people’s ideas, you might as well 
dig your grave and crawl into it. 
Vertex: It seems to me that other 
ideas are another realm of human 
experience: although not perhaps 
directly perceivable in the outside 
world, they’re put into your head 
when you hear them or read them or 
see them. These other ideas which 
influence you are going to come out 
in your ordering process of your 
experience. 

LeGuin: If you can work them into 
your Weltanschauung, if they fit into 
your scheme of perceiving and 
communicating, then they become 
part of you and it. Another artist 
whose book or whose picture or 
whose music I like— well, it sounds 
like a cliche, but it’s like having a 
conversation with a friend. You 
exchange ideas. And you learn. If it’s 
a real conversation. If it’s a real book. 

So of course one is influenced. 



Now, when you get to who, 
specifically, well I could go on and 
on. But the one thing I will say is that 
I don’t think an artist is very seriously 
influenced, deeply influenced, by any 
other artist he comes on past about 
the age of 20— maybe 23 or 24 at the 
outside. The influences that get deep 
enough into you to become so much a 
part of you that you can use them in 
your art, you get when you are young. 
I’m fairly sure that if I had read, say, 
Tolkien at the age of fifteen, I would 
probably be writing imitation Tolkien 
now. But I was very lucky. I mean, he 
would have been so much what I’d 
always longed for, if I met him at 
fifteen, that he would have completely 
bowled me over. Well, I read him at 
28 and of course he bowled me over. 

I read all three books in three days 
and have reread them so often that 
I’ve lost count. 

But I don’t think Tolkien has really 
influenced me. Of course, he has 
taught me certain elements of 
technique, which one shamelessly and 
consciously borrows from other artists. 
A lot of people ask me which 
contemporary science fiction writers 
have influenced me, and I have to say 
none have really influenced me— I 
love some of them, but I don’t think 
they influence my writing. If I didn’t 
have my own style by now, at my age, 
I wouldn’t be any good at all. I’d just 
be imitating. You do learn 
technique, and I feel no shame 
whatever in borrowing a technique 
from another writer. If I do anything 
good, I hope they’re borrowing from 
me. 

Vertex: How do events which occur in 
this day and age influence the writing 
of your fiction? I’m thinking 
specifically of stories like The Good 
Trip or The Lathe of Heaven. 

LeGuin: How do you distinguish 
between different events like a 
Vietnam or a Watergate or what have 
you? And one’s whole life as a 
twentieth century person? The kind of 
house we live in, the kind of family 
we have, kind of schools we have, the 
kind of cities we have, the kind of 
smog we have, everything else. It’s all 
one. It depends on the personality of 
the artist involved, which particular 
elements resurface in his art: what 
worries him most and what gives him 
most pleasure. I don’t know, the 
question’s pretty general. I don’t 
reflect things very directly the way 
some writers do. I guess something 
like The Good Trip is as close as I’ve 



ever got to it. There was a drug scene, 
and I used it, but it wasn’t that I was 
interested in it or had any moral 
theme about it. I just used it. It was a 
good gimmick to hang a fantasy on. 

Now, in a story like The Word for 
World Is Forest, things were just 
bugging me to death, like Vietnam 
and pollution. Pollution in the 
broadest sense— ruining the world. So 
those two things I apparently had to 
write out. One is sometimes driven, 
not by moral indignation, but by fear. 
Vertex: Is there any future history 
unfolding in your novels and short 
stories? 

LeGuin: Well, look, my husband’s a 
historian, and I take history seriously. 

I think Asimov and Cordwainer Smith 
probably worked out a full and 
complete plan of what went on during 
the next few thousand years— which is 
worthy of the name history. 

Mine is not. It’s patchy and it’s full 
of contridictions: whenever I get a 
new idea I just add it on to the end of 
my history. But somebody, 
somewhere— some kind soul in some 
fanzine— worked out my history as 
well as he could into a little historical 
schema, and I lost it. It was very 
useful to me while I had it. If any one 
can track this down ( laughs ) I wish 
they’d send it to me. 

Vertex: There’s a poet named Charles 
Olson, now unfortunately deceased, 
who viewed history as an ongoing 
thing, that is, the past is as real as the 
present and is still alive, coexisting 
with and at the same time in the 
present. His poems express this. In a 
poem, he’ll begin in the present and 
suddenly wind up a hundred or two 
hundred years in the past recounting 
an event, and he’ll sift back to the 
present relating that event to what was 
going on in his day. And he moves 
back and forth in this continuum of 
time. 

LeGuin: Does he use the future? 
Vertex: He doesn’t use the future 
because it hasn’t happened yet— it’s 
not there, so to speak, in a continuum 
of concrete, observable events. He 
acknowledges the fact that it’s going 
to be there, is there, and is an organic 
outgrowth of today. 

LeGuin: (Chuckling) Well, I’ve one 
upped him. My new book. The 
Dispossessed, I think in a very 
subversive and quiet fashion says that 
there is no present without the 
presence of both the past and the 
future. 

I’ll have to look up this Charles 



“/ don’t like anybody who says ’you have 
to read this.’ If people don’t read for 
pleasure, what the hell do they read for?” 




Olson. 

Vertex: Good. But to get back to what 
I was saying, Olson’s view of history, 
of past human events being a coherent 
whole, rather than something that is 
compartmentalized, essentially dead, 
and viewed on a rather shallow plane, 
a horizontal level and not perhaps 
relevant, seems to shadow or 
foreshadow your idea of fiction. 

You’re saying that if you’re going to 
look at fiction, any fiction, you have 
to look at this entire continuum of 
human endeavor. Poetry or prose. 

You can’t set up a catagory for this 
kind of fiction. It’s an old analogy, 
but it’s a river, one that starts at a 
well-spring and keeps flowing. 

LeGuin: And it keeps changing. It’s a 
very useful to make categories 
and distinctions, but it’s not the only 
thing. And people who do this seem 
to forget that things change— they 
change in time. Spatial minded people 
want to get things in boxes. But in 
time you can’t keep things in 
boxes— all the walls of the boxes 
change. The reason 1 think that way 
is, I think, pretty clear. I’m an 
anthropologist’s daughter and an 
historian’s wife. I’ve lived among 
people who think in terms of nor just 
what’s here now, but in terms of what 
was here way back until we don’t 
even know what kind of creature we 
were. That kind of thinking often 
solves a lot of false problems. You 
realize that a question cannot be 
answered— like what’s the difference 
between fantasy and science 
fiction— because it’s a false question. It 



assumes that there are two absolutes, 
two eternal entities called fantasy and 
science fiction. But there aren’t! There 
may be a moment when publishers 
may like to distinguish them, but you 
look back twenty years and 
everything’s different; you look 
forward twenty years and you 
know — you don’t know how— but you 
know everything’s going to be 
different. The question simply 
dissolves. 

Vertex: You can more or less see the 
differences, the roots of the 
differences twenty years from now, 
growing today. 

LeGuin: Yeah. I hope I can see ’em. 
because they look pretty good! 

Vertex: There is a distinct sense of 
myth in your stories. Have you been 
greatly influenced by mythology? 
LeGuin: Yes. That came during my 
“sensitive” period. I grew up hearing 
total myths. Orally, first, before 1 
could read very much— including 
Homer. I didn’t know who Homer 
was; 1 just knew all these neat stories 
about Achilles and this guy called 
Odysseus. And then I read them 
because they were around the house. 

An anthropologist’s house is likely 
to be filled with collections of myths. 
So obviously I got this stuff before I 
was ever ten. It just became part of 
me. 

Vertex: Do you regard myth as being 
important to people? 

LeGuin: Let’s not get into myth. 
Everyone’s redefining “myth” right 
now. 

If taken in Jungian terms— to 



narrow this down a bit— yeah! Because 
it’s part of the way we think. We’re 
always sort of constantly making 
myths or revising our myths that 
we’ve made about the world, and 
using these to cope with the world. 
Vertex: There’ve been a number of 
science fiction workshops which have 
been established in recent 
years— predominently the Clarion 
workshops under Robin Wilson at 
Clarion State College and Vonda 
McIntyre at the University of 
Washington. 

There seems to be a lot of mixed 
feelings about workshops: some 
writers think that they’re essentially 
useless, some question their usefulness 
as a tool for training new writers. 

You’ve taught at every University of 
Washington workshop held so far, so 
how do you feel about them? 

LeGuin: This I know for sure: I don’t 
know how well they work for training 
new writers, but they’re a great 
training ground for old writers. 

Vertex: In what way? 

LeGuin: ( Laughing ) We’re the 
teachers. (Laughing again) I don’t 
know. . . . You rethink all the things 
you decided when you were 
twenty-two. It’s very stimulating. 

As for the kids who’re participating 
as students— some of them visibly 
learn, because some of them start at a 
fairly low level. And they do learn 
some of the very basic tricks of the 
trade. 

Another thing I know the 
workshops are good for is that those 
kids work for six weeks— they write for 
six weeks. And there are so many 
people who don’t realize that to be a 
writer you have to write. Just as to be 
a piano player you have to play the 
piano, and you have to play it all the 
time. 

So many kids don’t realize you have 
to do this. One thing the workshops 
do is throw them into a situation 
where they do nothing but write day 
and night for six weeks. And I think it 
wakes a lot of them up. Then there’s 
the interplay, not just between the 
kids and the writers, but also among 
the kids as a whole group. That’s 
where I think Robin Scott Wilson 
developed the best writing school that 
I’ve ever heard of. The way he gets 
that inter-criticism going is very 
valuable. Don’t you think so? 

Vertex: I’ll have to go along with all 
those points. Thank you, Ursula. 
LeGuin: You’re welcome, Gene. 

O 
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away. I jerked my hand off then because 
the box got awful hot all of a sudden. 

Then it didn’t say no more so I just 
went home, and pretty soon after that 
we made Miz Warner and ol’ Mr. Gray- 
son go away. But I didn't mean nothing 
by it, honest I didn't. And anyway you 
can have it now if you want it, I guess. 
It used to be nice to hold but now it’s 
too big to put in my pocket and it ain’t 
no fun much anymore. So you can take 
it, only I don't think it wants to let me 
g°- 



SOURCE 

MATERIAL 



by Mildred Downey Broxon 



S he stood blinking into the darkness, 
puzzled by the faint tapestry of lights 
before her. A classroom? It smelled like 
a classroom— warm, slightly stale air, 
books, chalk dust— and the battered 
wooden podium was solid and familiar. 
But out in front of her were the muted 
lights and the dull gleam of— glass? Plas- 
tic?— she could not see what sat before 
her in the darkness, watching. 

A ripple of anticipation, or perhaps 
impatience, ran through the class. Ob- 
viously something was expected of her; 
the notes before her said Earth History. 
Earth History? Ambitious name for a 
class. She couldn’t remember teaching 
it before; in fact, she couldn’t remember 
getting here. Was she in a new 
classroom? A new wing of the Univer- 
sity? But why would they have dragged 
the old furniture along? Maybe she was 
getting old. If she started having mem- 
ory-lapses they’d make her retire. She 
cleared her throat. 

“Hello,” she said, “I’m Dr. Ellen 
Donnally, and this is a class on—” She 
looked down; yes, that’s what the notes 
said— “Earth History.” She paused, star- 
ing into the darkness. The bright lighting 
at the front of the room blinded her; 
she could not see the class, could not 
make eye contact, could not gauge re- 
sponses. “First I’d like each of you to 
tell me why you are taking this class.” 
There. The answers should jog her 
memory. 

There was a waiting silence, and then 
from the darkness came a fiat metallic 
voice: “I am studying the incidental 
life-forms of yellow dwarf stars.” Ellen 
blinked. 

The metallic voice came again, with 
different pacing: “My ancestors visited 
Earth in aeons past. 1 would learn what 



they saw, and know if what they did had 
any effect.” 

There— the same voice emitted from 
a dull-red glow: “Carbon-based life 
forms are a diversionary interest of 
mine.” 

The mechanical voice— a translating 
device?— grated on: “Ancient mythol- 
ogy.” “The effect of a double-planet 
system on sentient psyches.” “Saline 
physiology.” “Representative art forms 
of the Sirius Sector.” The list continued, 
and she nodded and smiled toward each 
speaker, though her sweating hands left 
damp marks on the podium. Nothing 
they said jogged her memory. It could 
be a joke, but she was well-liked— stu- 
dents said her lectures made the past 
come alive— and who would go to such 
trouble to confuse an old woman? 

She scanned the first page of her notes. 
She had never seen them before, but the 
wording was familiar, as if she herself 
might have written them. Earth History? 

“Since this is the first day. I’ll dismiss 
class early so you can all go to the library 
and check the reserve materials.” That 
was safe enough; she must have ma- 
terials on reserve, she always did: books, 
pictures, even artifacts from her own 
collection, for how else could students 
learn? She looked at the notes. “The next 
class will cover Earth’s formation and 
the geologic eras up to the Age of Rep- 
tiles. Good day.” 

The blinding yellow light snapped off. 
For a moment she saw rows of glittering 
cases— like a massive jewelry store— some 
glowing with red or blue light, some 
liquid-filled, others clouded with vapors. 

Then, suddenly, the teacher was a 
motionless, bent figure standing behind 
a wooden podium. 

One student, looking towards the lec- 
ture platform, remarked, “Aren’t these 
simulations amazing? No wonder An- 
cient Cultures classes are so popular.” 

The words were translated; another 
student replied, “Yes. They’re sentient, 
you know. The earlier models were too 
mechanical. These new ones are almost 
alive.” 

“That raises an interesting question,” 
the first student said. “In a way they are 
alive, of course. At least their person- 
alities survive. It’s the only practical way 
to know what the creatures were really 
like. But I wonder how it feels to spend 
eternity in stasis?” 

“Well,” said the second student, “At 
least they never wear out.” 

The room was empty now. On the 
lecture platform Dr. Ellen Donnally 
stood timeless and motionless, waiting 
for her next class. o 



MOMENT IN HISTORY 
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J ust about every science fiction fan 
has, at one time or another, read 
one of the many articles which have 
been written about a large meteor 
hitting the Earth. Articles which have 
ranged from descriptions of the dam- 
age which would be done to specula- 
tions on how the Air Defense Com- 
mand would react to a large meteor 
penetration of our radar umbrella. 

Well, on August 10, 1972, it almost 
happened. A giant meteor entered 
Earth’s atmosphere somewhere over 
southern Utah and blazed a path 
across the sky to southern Alberta, 
Canada. The fireball lasted for 101 
seconds, and travelled with an 
average speed of some nine and 
one-half miles per second. The infor- 
mation on speed and length of time 
came from a top secret Air Force 
“spy” satellite equipped with an in- 
frared radiometer, presumably de- 
signed to pick up rocket exhausts. 

Moving across Idaho and Montana 
extremely loud sonic booms were 
heard by those who saw the fireball, 
which indicates that the meteor came 
to within forty miles of the surface, 
and probably closer to thirty miles. 
Due to temperature conditions in the 
upper atmosphere, shock waves gen- 
erated by supersonic objects, the 
waves which create the “sonic boom” 
when they strike the ground, are re- 
flected upwards if the object is at a 
height of over about 220,000 feet. 

Tracking information provided by 
the Air Force enabled scientists to get 
a pretty good fix on the orbit of the 
meteor, both before its encounter with 
Earth, and the new orbit established 
by the contact with Earth's atmo- 
sphere and gravitational field. 

The object approached Earth from 
well out of the plane of the ecliptic, 
moving relative to the sun with a ve- 
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The rock came from the depths of space, 
racing at some 9 miles per second towards a date 

that it didn’t quite keep. 



And for that we can be very, very thankful! 




locity of some 21 V 2 miles per second. 
At that point in orbit Earth was mov- 
ing, also relative to the sun, at some 
18'/4 miles per second. Upon ap- 
proach the meteor was moving at 
some 6’/4 miles per second relative to 
Earth, but gravitational acceleration 
was responsible for the increase to 
9 Vi miles per second by the time the 
meteor entered Earth’s atmosphere. 

Based on observed brightness, and 
the distance of the observer from the 
fireball, it has been estimated that the 
meteor, assuming it was of the com- 
mon stone-structure, could have 
weighed as much as one million tons. 
A rock this size would have had a 
diameter of over 260 feet! And re- 
member, it was moving at over nine 
miles per second! 

Pessimistic estimates by other sci- 
entists, again assuming it was a stone 
meteorite and not metallic, give it a 
minimum size of four-thousand tons, 
with a diameter of 45 feet. Still a pretty 
good sized object! 

If the meteor was made up of the 
somewhat rarer (but not all that rare) 



nickel-iron blend, or straight iron, the 
computed size would havd been 1 ,000 
tons mass with a diametel - of roughly 
20 feet. Pretty small stuff compared 
to that 260 foot diameter rock meteor, 
but think again about a 20 foot iron 
cannonball weighing two million 




pounds and moving at over thirty-four 
thousand miles per hour! In the atmo- 
sphere! 

Whether made of rock or iron, or 
the minimum or maximum computed 
size, the effects had it hit the earth 
would have been tremendous. At the 
very least it would have splattered 
with the force of a medium-yield 
atomic bomb. Some scientists have 
estimated the explosive force at about 
500 kilotons of TNT. Some have made 
much higher estimates. If it had hit, 
the impact point would have been 
somewhere in northern Canada. One 
of the few areas on the North Ameri- 
can continent where such an event 
could have happened without a major 
loss of life. Unless, that is, it came to 
Earth in the middle of Edmonton, in 
which case there would probably 
have been very heavy casualties. 

It didn’t hit Earth, though. It missed 
by all of thirty miles. Which, in the 
scale of the solar system, is no miss 
at all. Let’s hope the next one is a 
little more considerate, and gives us 
a little more room. O 






In our next issue VERTEX will feature a new novella by Herman Wrede, 
a Cinnabar novelette by Ed Bryant, an article on the European 
Space Program by James Sutherland, short stories by Scott Edelstein, 
Steven Utley and Joe Pumilia, Thomas Easton, Mildred Downey Broxon, 
Richard Ashby, D.A. Chesebro, and much more. 




MARINER 10 recently flew by Venus and Mercury, bringing 
us our first close-up photos of the sun's closest planet. 

A full report in an upcoming issue of VERTEX, 
America's Number One Science Fiction Magazine 





